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PREFACE 

This  is  a  little  book  of  small  pretensions. 
Those  who  deign  to  look  into  it  will  find  that 
it  has  neither  originality  of  design  nor  fresh- 
ness of  intention  to  recommend  it,  for  it  is 
merely  a  collection  of  sayings  gathered  from 
a  few  of  the  wise,  the  worldly  wise,  the  witty, 
the  humorous,  the  philosophical  and  religious 
writers  of  old  and  modern  times.  It  will  have 
no  attraction  for  the  man  of  leisure  or  the 
serious  student,  who  regard  all  extracts  as  an 
abomination.  But  there  are  other  people  in 
these  days  of  hurry  and  high  pressure  to 
whom  a  fragment  of  literature  is  better  than 
none  at  all ;  and  to  such  readers  a  fine  saying 
glanced  at  in  the  morning  will  linger  in  the 
memory  and  cheer  the  dusty  path  of  daily 
routine. 

Some   there  may   be   who,   having   neither 
time  nor  opportunity  to  pore   over   the  old 
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writers    from    whose    books    many    of    these 
Counsels  are  drawn,  will  rejoice  when  a  phrase 
here  or  there  calls  up  visions  of  a  bygone  time, 
of  some  city  library  or  college  garden,  of  some 
dim  alley  or  quiet  field,  in  the  days  when  men 
had  leisure  not  only  to  live,  but  to  ponder  on 
the  best  way  of  living.     For  let  it  be  noted 
that   Counsels  such   as   these   were    much  in 
vogue  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  books 
were  still  scarce  upon  the  household  shelves, 
and  were  commended  to  the  young  for  their 
diligent  study.     Whether  the  young  did  dili- 
gently study  them  then    more   than   now,  is 
doubtful.      But  there  were    the    little   books, 
diminutive   in   size,   elegant   in    binding,   un- 
exceptionable in  taste,  fit  to  present  to  any 
young  lady  for  her  boudoir  or  her  dressing- 
table.     In    spite  of  its  enthusiasm  for  moral 
maxims,  however,  the  finest  and  most  profound 
Counsels  do  not  come  out  of  the  eighteenth 
century,   but   are   to   be    sought   in    the    less 
conventional    literature    of    an    earlier    time. 
Not  only  is  the  thought  often   more  sugges- 
tive, but  the  addition  of  some  quaintness  of 
expression  commends  a  notion   which  might 
sound  commonplace  if  set  forth  in  the  plainer 
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language  of  a  more  matter-of-fact  age.  To 
arouse  a  smile  whilst  inculcating  a  moral 
virtue  often  renders  it  more  palatable  to  the 
unregenerate  heart  of  man.  The  preacher,  as 
we  know,  is  anxious  to  impress  the  point 
that  virtue  and  cheerfulness  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  apt  himself  to  produce  the  contrary- 
effect. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  con- 
fine the  Counsels  contained  in  this  book  to 
the  highest  moral  virtues.  The  art  of  living 
is  many-sided,  and  such  subjects  as  dress, 
economy,  health,  and  good  habits  are  im- 
portant parts  of  a  well-ordered  life.  A  wise 
saying  on  such  subjects  may  be  remembered 
when  elaborate  treatises  are  forgotten,  and  help 
the  stumbler  along  the  path  of  perfection. 
But  when  all  has  been  said,  the  compiler  of 
Counsels  is  bound  to  bear  in  mind  Bacon's 
verdict  on  this  form  of  literature.  He  says 
in  the  Essays :  '  Reading  good  books  of  mor- 
ality is  a  little  flat  and  dead.'  My  little  book 
cannot  hope  to  escape  the  curse  of  its  kind. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  acknowledge  my  debt 
to  those  publishers  and  owners  of  copyright 
who  have  allowed  me  to  make  use  of  passages 
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which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  included  in 
this  selection. 

I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
for  permission  to  print  extracts  from  the 
Letters  and  Remains  of  Mr.  R.  L.  Nettle- 
ship  ;  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.  in 
regard  to  passages  from  the  Life  of  Sir  fames 
Paget,  and  the  Works  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Green.  I 
also  owe  thanks  to  them  and  to  Mr.  Mackail 
for  being  allowed  to  quote  passages  from 
Select  Epigrams  from  the  Greek  Anthology, 
and  to  the  same  publishers  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
Toynbee  for  the  use  of  passages  from  Mr. 
Arnold  Toynbee's  Industrial  Revolution. 

I  thank  Mr.  Fisher  Unwin  for  giving  me 
leave  to  use  the  passage  from  Mr.  Colling- 
wood's  Life  of  Lewis  Carroll  \  Messrs.  Dent  and 
Co.,  and  the  Rev.  Dugald  Macfadyen,  for  leave 
to  introduce  passages  from  the  Life  of  King 
Alfred;  Mr.  George  Allen  and  the  Ruskin 
Executors  for  permitting  the  insertion  of 
passages  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies ; 
Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall  for  leave  to  use  some 
passages  from  the  writings  of  Carlyle  ;  Messrs. 
George  Bell  and  Sons  for  allowing  me  to  quote 
from    Mr.    Oxenford's   translation   of   Goethe's 
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Conversations    with     Eckermann     in     Bohn's 
Standard  Library. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the 
Master  and  Fellows  of  Balliol  College  in  allow- 
ing me  to  print  extracts  from  the  Life  and 
Letters  of  Benjamin  Jowett.  I  also  have  to 
thank  the  Cambridge  University  Press  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Woodward  for  permission  to  use 
passages  from  Erasmus  concerning  Education. 
Finally,  I  desire  to  thank  Mr.  N.  H.  Thomson 
for  permission  to  make  use  of  his  translation 
of  the  Counsels  and  Reflections  of  Francesco 
Guicciardini  (Kegan  Paul,  Triibner  and  Co.). 
He  asks  me  to  state  that  the  passages  quoted 
on  pp.  74,  98,  99,  108,  III,  115,  and  147  are 
cited  only  in  part,  those  on  pp.  2  and  135 
are  given  in  full. 

E.  F.  M. 
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COUNSEL 

No  man  is  so  foolish,  but  may  give  another 
good  counsel  sometimes  ;  and  no  man  is  so 
wise,  but  may  easily  err,  if  he  will  take  no 
other's  counsel  but  his  own. 

BEN   JONSON 

Good   admonitions   knock    not   always    in 
vain. 

SIR    THOMAS    BROWNE 


It   is  a  proof  of  high   culture  to  say  the 
greatest  matters  in  the  simplest  way. 

EMERSON 


We  should  only  utter  higher  maxims  so  far 
as  they  can  benefit  the  world.  The  rest  we 
should  keep  within  ourselves,  and  they  will 
diffuse  over  our  actions  a  lustre  like  the  mild 
radiance  of  a  hidden  sun. 

GOETHE 
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For  every  man  must,  according  to  the 
measure  of  his  understanding  and  leisure, 
speak  about  what  he  speaketh,  and  do  what 
he  doeth. 

KING   ALFRED 


We  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  inspire 
conduct. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

When  men  comfort  themselves  with  philo- 
sophy, 'tis  not  because  they  have  got  two  or 
three  sentences,  but  because  they  have  digested 
those  sentences  and  made  them  their  own. 

SELDEN 

Let  young  men  be  persuaded  that  experi- 
ence teaches  many  lessons,  and  more  to 
persons  of  large  intelligence  than  to  those  of 
little.  Whoso  thinks  this  over  will  readily 
understand  the  cause. 

GUICCIARDINI 

Certainly,  to  give  advice  to  a  friend,  either 
asked  or  unasked,  is  so  far  from  a  fault  that 
it  is  a  duty  ;  but  if  a  man  love  to  give  advice, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  that  he  himself  wanteth  it. 

HALIFAX 

Ls  it  not  a  right  noble  thing  for  us,  by  the 
faults  and  errors  of  others,  to  amend  and  erect 
our  life  into  better  ?  We  should  not  seek  and 
acquire  that  other  did  ;   but  what  thing  was 
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most  best,  most  laudable,  and  worthily  done, 
we  should  put  before  our  eyes  to  follow. 

LORD    BERNERS 

In  things  most  prosperous  the  counsel  of 
friends  is  most  to  be  used. 

CICERO 

If  thou  consider  well  things  that  be  passed, 
thou  shalt  the  better  give  counsel  in  things 
that  may  happen. 

SOCRATES 

Thereto  be  two  things  to  counsel  most 
contrary,  haste  and  displeasure. 

SENECA 

Tedious  admonitions  dull  the  advised,  and 
make  the  giver  contemptible.  It  is  the  short 
reproof  that  stays  like  a  stab  in  the  memory  : 
and  many  times  three  words  do  more  good 
than  an  idle  discourse  of  three  hours. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 

Habits  do  more  than  maxims  for  the  con- 
duct of  life,  because  habit  is  a  maxim  clothed 
with  flesh  and  become  instinctive  and  alive. 
For  a  man  to  reform  his  maxims  is  naught,  it 
is  simply  to  change  the  title  of  the  book.  To 
take  on  fresh  habits  is  everything,  for  that  is 
to  attain  to  the  reality  of  life.  The  texture  of 
life  is  woven  of  habits. 

AMIEL 


II 

TRUTH 

Certainly  it  is  heaven  upon  earth  to  have 
a  man's  mind  move  in  charity,  rest  in  provi- 
dence, and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  truth. 

BACON 

Truth  is  man's  proper  good  ;  and  the  only 
immortal  thing  was  given  to  our  mortality  to 
use. 

BEN   JONSON 

The  imputation  of  novelty  is  a  terrible 
charge  amongst  those  who  judge  of  men's 
heads,  as  they  do  of  their  perukes,  by  the 
fashion  ;  and  can  allow  none  to  be  right,  but 
the  received  doctrines.  Truth  scarce  ever  yet 
carried  it  by  vote  anywhere  at  its  first  appear- 
ance :  new  opinions  are  always  suspected,  and 
usually  opposed,  without  any  other  reason, 
but  because  they  are  not  already  common. 
But  truth,  like  gold,  is  not  the  less  so  for  being 
newly  brought  out  of  the  mine. 

JOHN    LOCKE 
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If  we  will  disbelieve  everything,  because  we 
cannot  certainly  know  all  things,  we  shall  do 
much-what  as  wisely  as  he  who  would  not 
use  his  legs,  but  sit  still  and  perish,  because 
he  had  no  wings  to  fly. 

JOHN    LOCKE 


Truth,  which  only  doth  judge  itself,  teach- 
eth  that  the  inquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the 
love-making  or  wooing  of  it ;  the  knowledge 
of  truth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it ;  and  the 
belief  of  truth,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  it ;  is 
the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature. 

BACON 

Every  man  is  not  a  proper  champion  for 
Truth,  nor  fit  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  the 
cause  of  verity. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE 


There  is  the  love  of  the  good  for  the  good's 
sake,  and  the  love  of  the  truth  for  the  truth's 
sake.  I  have  known  many,  especially  women, 
love  the  good  for  the  good's  sake ;  but  very 
few  indeed,  and  scarcely  one  woman,  love  the 
truth  for  the  truth's  sake. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE 


Every  man  seeks  for  truth ;  but  God  only 
knows  who  has  found  it.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
unjust  to  persecute,  as  it  is  absurd  to  ridicule, 
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people  for  those  several  opinions,  which  they 
cannot  help  entertaining  upon  the  conviction 
of  their  reason. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD 

Truth  enters  into  the  heart  of  man  when 
it  is  empty,  and  clean  and  still ;  but  when  the 
mind  is  shaken  with  passion  as  with  a  storm, 
you  can  never  hear  the  voice  of  the  charmer 
though  he  charm  ever  so  wisely. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR 

No  virtue  aids  itself  with  falsehood,  and 
Truth  is  never  a  matter  of  error. 

MONTAIGNE 

To  see  clearly  that  the  love  of  the  good  and 
the  true  is  ultimately  identical — is  given  only 
to  those  who  love  both  sincerely  and  without 
any  foreign  ends. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE 


Ill 

WISDOM 

Let  me  recommend  you  to  a  method  of 
being  rightly  informed  which  can  never  fail : 
it  is  in  short  this  :  Get  understanding  and 
practise  Virtue. 

HALIFAX 

Though  we  may  be  learned  by  the  help  of 
another's  knowledge,  we  can  never  be  wise  but 
by  our  own  wisdom. 

MONTAIGNE 

Wisdom  without  honesty  is  mere  craft  and 
cozenage.  And  therefore  the  reputation  of 
honesty  must  first  be  gotten  ;  which  cannot  be 
but  by  living  well.  A  good  life  is  a  main 
argument. 

BEN   JONSON 


Be  wiser  than  other  people  if  you  can,  but 
do  not  tell  them  so. 

LORD    CHESTERFIELD 
7 
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People  always  fancy  that  we  must  become 
old  to  become  wise ;  but,  in  truth,  as  years 
advance,  it  is  hard  to  keep  ourselves  as  wise  as 
we  were. 

GOETHE 


The   foolish   and    the    dead    alone    never 
change  their  opinion. 

LOWELL 


No  man  is  the  wiser  for  his  learning ;  it 
may  administer  matter  to  work  in,  or  objects 
to  work  upon,  but  wit  and  wisdom  are  born 
with  a  man. 

SELDEN 


Wisdom  for  a  man's  self  is  in  many 
branches  thereof  a  depraved  thing.  It  is  the 
wisdom  of  rats  that  will  be  sure  to  leave 
a  house  somewhat  before  it  fall.  It  is  the 
wisdom  of  the  fox,  that  thrusts  out  the 
badger  who  digged  and  made  room  for  him. 
It  is  the  wisdom  of  the  crocodiles  that  shed 
tears  when  they  would  devour. 

BACON 

All  life  is  a  stage  and  a  game :  either  learn 
to  play  it,  laying  by  seriousness,  or  bear  its 
pains. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY 

(Tr.  J.  w.  mackail) 
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A  MAN  must  thoroughly  study  and  under- 
stand himself,  before  he  can  know  anything 
else  to  any  good  purpose. 

CUDWORTH 


Now  we  must  not  arm  ourselves  with 
poverty  against  the  grief  of  loss  of  goods : 
neither  with  lack  of  affection  against  the  loss 
of  our  friends :  neither  with  want  of  marriage 
against  the  death  of  children  :  but  we  must  be 
armed  with  reason  against  misfortunes. 

PLUTARCH 


Unthankful  fools  unto  God  and  nature 
both,  do  forget  with  time  the  memory  of  their 
former  benefits,  and  laying  up  nothing,  nor 
keeping  it  in  perpetual  memory,  are  always 
void  of  goods  and  full  of  hope,  gaping  still  for 
things  to  come  and  leaving  in  the  meantime 
the  things  present,  though  reason  persuades 
them  the  contrary.  For  fortune  may  easily 
let  them  of  the  thing  to  come,  but  she  cannot 
take  that  from  them  which  is  already  past. 

PLUTARCH 

It  is  part  of  a  wise  man  to  root  up  vices 
and  not  the  offenders. 

SENECA 


Do  not  seek  for  the  City  of  God  on  earth, 
for  it  is  not  built  of  wood  or  stone,  but  seek  it 


rm 
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in  the  soul  of  the  man  who  is  at  peace  with 
himself,  and  a  lover  of  true  philosophy. 

PHILO 

As  those  states  are  likely  to  flourish,  where 
execution  follows  sound  advisements  ;  so  is 
man,  when  contemplation  is  seconded  by 
action. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 

Mortify  all  undue  scrupulousness  of  con- 
science ;  and  trust  in  the  goodness  of  God  : 
for  our  doubting  and  scruples  oftentimes 
arise  from  inordinate  self-love,  and  therefore 
vex  us ;  they  do  no  good^  neither  work  any 
real  amendment  in  us  ;  they  cloud  the  soul,  and 
darken  faith,  and  cool  love. 

ARCHBISHOP   LEIGHTON 

Thus  fareth,  lo !  the  scrupulous  person, 
which  frameth  himself  many  times  double  the 
fear  that  he  hath  cause,  and  many  times  a 
great  fear  where  there  is  no  cause  at  all,  and  of 
that  which  is  indeed  no  sin,  maketh  a  venial, 
and  that  that  is  venial  imagineth  to  be  deadly. 

SIR   THOMAS   MORE 


IV 

DEATH 

A  MIND  fixed  and  bent  upon  somewhat  that 
is  good  doth  avert  the  dolours  of  death. 

BACON 

It  is  a  brave  act  of  valour  to  contemn 
death ;  but  where  life  is  more  terrible  than 
death,  it  is  then  the  truest  valour  to  dare  to 
live. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE 

Certainly  the  highest  good  is  to  live 
happily,  and  not  through  a  life  of  mortifica- 
tion to  expect  a  happy  death.  Should  we 
attain  felicity  in  life,  death  will  be  easy,  as  it 
will  be  natural  and  in  due  season. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE 

It  matters  not  how  a  man  dies,  but  how  he 
lives.  The  act  of  dying  is  not  of  importance, 
it  lasts  so  short  a  time. 

DR.  JOHNSON 

11 
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If  one  was  to  think  constantly  of  death,  the 
business  of  life  would  stand  still. 

DR.  JOHNSON 

There  are  very  few  moments  of  our  lives 
which  we  pass  in  the  presence  of  death ;  let 
the  memory  of  these  last  and  exercise  an 
abiding  influence  over  us. 

JOWETT 

A  MAN  may,  by  custom  and  experience, 
fortify  himself  against  grief,  sorrow,  shame, 
want,  and  such  like  accidents ;  but  concern- 
ing death,  we  can  but  once  feel  and  try  the 
same.  We  are  all  novices,  and  new  to  learn 
when  we  come  unto  it. 

MONTAIGNE 

A  man's  life  is  his  whole  life,  not  the  last 
glimmering  snuff  of  the  candle ;  and  this,  I 
say,  is  considerable,  and  not  a  little  matter^ 
whether  we  regard  its  pleasures  or  its  pains. 

HAZLITT 

We  cannot  soon  enough  convince  ourselves, 
how  very  simply  we  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
the  world. 

GOETHE 

Death  has  two  aspects :  dreary  and  sorrow- 
ful to  those  of  prosperous,  mild  and  almost 
genial  to  those  of  adverse  fortune.     Her  coun- 
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tenance  is  old  to  the  young,  and  youthful  to 
the  aged  :  to  the  former  her  voice  is  importun- 
ate, her  gait  terrific  ;  the  latter  she  approaches 
like  a  bedside  friend,  and  calls  in  a  whisper 
that  invites  to  rest. 

W.  S.  LANDOR 


Thou  talkest  much,  O  man,  and  thou  art 
laid  in  earth  after  a  little :  keep  silence,  and 
while  thou  yet  livest,  meditate  on  death. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY 

(Tr.  J.  w.  mackail) 


If  thou  dost  complain  that  there  shall  be 
a  time  in  which  thou  shalt  not  be,  why  dost 
thou  not  also  grieve  that  there  was  a  time 
in  which  thou  wast  not ;  and  so  that  thou  art 
not  so  old  as  that  enlivening  planet  of  time  ? 
For  not  to  have  been  a  thousand  years  before 
this  moment,  is  as  much  to  be  deplored,  as 
not  to  live  a  thousand  years  after  it,  the  effect 
of  them  both  being  one :  that  will  be  after 
us,  which,  long  before  we  were,  was.  Our 
children's  children  have  that  same  reason  to 
murmur,  that  they  were  not  young  men  in  our 
days,  which  we  have  to  complain  that  we  shall 
not  be  old  in  theirs.  The  violets  have  their 
time,  though  they  impurple  not  the  winter, 
and  the  roses  keep  their  season,  though  they 
disclose  not  their  beauty  in  the  spring. 

DRUMMOND  OF  HAWTHORNDEN 
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They  who  are  most  weary  of  life,  and  yet 
are  most  unwilling  to  die,  are  such  who  have 
lived  to  no  purpose  ;  who  have  rather  breathed 
than  lived. 

CLARENDON 


To  fly  death  is  no  shame,  so  it  proceed  not 
of  a  cowardly  heart :  neither  to  desire  death 
is  commendable,  if  it  be  with  contempt  and 
hate  of  life. 

PLUTARCH 


He  that  hath  lived  well,  will  be  seldom 
unwilling  to  die.  Death  is  much  facilitated 
by  the  virtues  of  a  well-led  life. 

OWEN  FELLTHAM 


V 

RELIGION 

Religion  is  exalted  Reason,  refined  and 
sifted  from  the  grosser  parts  of  it :  it  dwelleth 
in  the  upper  region  of  the  mind,  where  there 
are  fewest  clouds  or  mists  to  darken  or  offend 
it. 

HALIFAX 

It  is  both  the  foundation  and  crown  of  all 
virtues :  it  is  morality  improved  and  raised  to 
its  height,  by  being  carried  nearer  heaven, 
the  only  place  where  perfection  resideth. 

HALIFAX 

Morality  and  religion  must  be  somewhat 
plain  and  easy  to  be  understood :  it  must 
appeal  to  what  we  call  plain  common-sense, 
as  distinguished  from  superior  capacity  and 
improvement. 

BISHOP    BUTLER 

Look  within  :  for  within  is  the  spring  of 
good  that  is  ever  ready  to  gush  forth  if  thou 
wilt  but  dig  patiently. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS 
16 
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I  AM  no  friend  to  making  religion  appear 
too  hard.  Many  good  people  have  done  harm 
by  giving  severe  notions  of  it.  In  the  same 
way  as  to  learning :  I  never  frighten  young 
people  with  difficulties ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
tell  them  that  they  may  very  easily  get  as 
much  as  will  do  very  well ;  I  do  not  indeed  tell 
them  that  they  will  be  Bentleys. 

DR.    JOHNSON 


The  evil  of  difference  of  opinion  must  exist ; 
it  admits  of  no  cure.  The  wildest  visionary 
does  not  now  hope  he  can  bring  his  fellow- 
creatures  to  one  standard  of  faith.  If  history 
has  taught  us  any  one  thing,  it  is  that  man- 
kind, on  such  sort  of  subjects,  will  form  their 
own  opinions. 

SYDNEY    SMITH 

If  this  woman  would  make  fewer  visits,  or 
that  not  be  always  talking,  they  would  neither 
of  them  find  it  half  so  hard  to  be  affected  with 
religion. 

WILLIAM    LAW 

If  we  are  to  do  anything  by  strict  rules  of 
reason  and  piety,  we  are  to  do  everything  in 
the  same  manner.  Because  reason,  and  wisdom, 
and  piety  are  as  much  the  best  things  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places,  as  they  are  the  best 
things  at  any  time  or  in  any  place. 

WILLIAM    LAW 
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Religion  is  a  cheerful  thing;  so  far  from 
being  always  at  cuffs  with  good-humour,  that 
it  is  inseparately  united  to  it. 

HALIFAX 


The  time  spent  in  praying  to  God  might  be 
better  employed  in  deserving  well  from  him. 

HALIFAX 


For  what  man  living,  when  he  finds  himself 
in  any  calamity,  betakes  himself  to  God  so  as 
to  neglect  his  own  duty,  in  order  to  a  redress, 
and  relies  upon  his  lazy  prayers  only  ? 

MILTON 


Christianity  came  into  the  world,  not  to 
fill  our  heads  with  mere  speculations ;  to  kindle 
a  fire  of  wrangling  and  conscientious  dispute 
among  us ;  and  to  warm  our  spirits  against 
one  another,  with  angry  and  peevish  debates  : 
whilst  in  the  meantime  our  hearts  remain  all 
ice  within  towards  God,  and  have  not  the  least 
spark  of  true  heavenly  fire,  to  melt  and  thaw 
them.  Christ  was  a  Master  of  Life,  not  of  the 
Schools  ;  and  he  is  the  best  Christian  whose 
heart  beats  with  the  purest  pulse  towards 
heaven ;  not  he  whose  head  spins  out  the 
finest  cobwebs. 

CUDWORTH 
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He  who  enters  the  incense-filled  temple 
must  be  holy ;  and  holiness  is  to  have  a  pure 
mind. 

GREEK  ANTHOLOGY 

(Tr.  J.  w.  mackail) 

So  long  as  our  prayers  express  the  effort 
after  a  higher  life,  recognised  as  proceeding 
from,  and  only  to  be  satisfied  by,  the  grace  of 
God,  the  theological  formulae  in  which  they 
are  clothed  are  of  little  importance. 

T.    H.    GREEN 


What  has  made  Christianity  an  invincible 
power  in  the  world  has  been  the  conviction 
that,  somehow  or  other,  the  life  of  love  is  the 
best,  the  divinest  life  we  can  conceive,  and 
that  every  one  who  even  for  moments  knows 
what  it  is  to  lose  himself  in  others  is  doing 
what  God  does  eternally. 

R.    L.    NETTLESHIP 


Sincerity  without  truth  can  be  no  religion 
at  all,  either  natural  or  revealed. 

CUDWORTH 

Religion  is  purely  an  internal  thing,  and 
consists  ultimately  in  moral  truth  and  right- 
eousness, considered  as  an  inward  character, 
temper,  disposition,  or  habit  in  the  mind. 

CUDWORTH 
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An  ancient  Italian  city  is  built  upon  a 
mountain  torrent,  and  those  who  ascend  the 
encircling  hills  hear  the  voice  of  the  torrent 
above  the  hum  and  traffic  of  the  streets.  So 
it  is  with  those  who  pause  a  moment  to  listen 
in  the  midst  of  the  world — they  hear,  above 
the  din  and  uproar  of  human  life,  the  voice  of 
the  stream  of  God  flowing  from  beneath  the 
eternal  throne. 

ARNOLD   TOYNBEE 

What  is  the  fundamental  idea  involved  in 
immortality?  This — that  duty,  passion,  and 
pain  have  no  meaning  except  in  relation  to  an 
eternal  something.  All  life  is  a  search  for  the 
real',  man  seeks  reality  from  the  moment  he 
feels  and  thinks  upon  his  feelings ;  he  rests 
not  till  he  unveils  the  secret  of  existence. 

ARNOLD    TOYNBEE 

No  man  can  be  at  peace  who  does  not  truly 
serve  the  only  Being  that  is  wholly  exempt 
from  war  and  abides  for  ever  in  eternal  peace. 

PHILO 

Assuredly  though  faith  be  above  reason, 
yet  is  there  a  reason  to  be  given  of  our  faith. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 

I  BELIEVE  it  safest  to  take  that  Religion 
which  most  magnifies  God,  and  makes  most 
for  the  peaceable  conversation  of  men. 

OWEN   FELLTHAM 
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Whatsoever  is  rare,  and  passionate,  carries 
the  soul  to  the  thought  of  Eternity. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 


Thou  must  keep  thy  memory  clean  and 
pure,  as  it  were  a  wedlock  chamber,  from  all 
strange  thoughts,  fancies  and  imaginations ; 
and  it  must  be  trimmed  and  adorned  with 
holy  meditations  and  virtues  of  Christ's  life  and 
passion,  that  God  may  continually  and  ever 
rest  therein. 

ARCHBISHOP   LEIGHTON 


Truly  the  mercy  of  our  most  mighty  and 
best  Lord  God  is  great,  and  so  great  that  it 
hath  all  measure  of  greatness.  Sometime 
trees  be  called  great  for  their  goodly  and  large 
height.  Pits  be  called  great  for  their  deep- 
ness. Far  journeys  be  called  great  because 
they  are  long.  Streets  and  highways  be  called 
great  for  their  brede  and  wideness.  But  the 
mercy  of  God  containeth  and  is  measured  by 
all  these  measures  of  greatness,  and  not  only 
by  one  of  them. 

BISHOP    FISHER 


I  WILL  advise  no  man  to  be  so  bold  as  to 
think  that  their  tribulation  is  sent  them  to 
keep  them  from  the  pride  of  their  holiness. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE 
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Religion  is  a  fire  which  example  maintains 
and  which  is  extinguished  if  it  is  not  com- 
municated. 

JOUBERT 

One  may  be  allowed  to  be  sorry  for,  but  not 
to  laugh  at,  the  religion  of  another. 

JOUBERT 

It  were  better  to  be  of  no  church  than  to  be 
bitter  for  any. 

WILLIAM    PENN 


VI 

HAPPINESS 

To  enjoy  true  happiness  we  must  travel  into  a 
very  far  country,  and  even  out  of  ourselves ; 
for  the  Pearl  we  seek  for  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  Indian,  but  in  the  Empyrean,  Ocean. 

SIR   THOMAS    BROWNE 

Well  may  we  say  *  our  infelicity  is  of  our- 
selves,' since  there  is  nothing  we  do  that  we 
should  not  do,  but  we  know  it  and  yet  do  it. 

WILLIAM    PENN 

If  thou  wouldst  be  happy,  be  easy  in  thy 
family.     Above  all  things  observe  discipline. 

WILLIAM    PENN 

We  must  not  pretend  to  see  all  that  we  see, 
if  we  would  be  easy. 

WILLIAM    PENN 

Busy  thyself  with  few  things,  says  the  philo- 
sopher, if  thou  wouldst  be  of  good  cheer. 

MARCUS    AURELIUS 
22 
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FORGETFULNESS  is  not  a  misfortune,  but  as 
great  a  blessing,  and  as  much  to  be  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  human  faculties  as  life  itself. 
We  must  forget  misfortunes,  forget  deaths, 
forget  faults  of  our  own  or  of  others,  forget 
horrors  which  may  have  come  across  us  in  life, 
forget  trials  of  all  sorts,  and  go  on  with  our 
own  business.  This  is  not  shallowness,  but  the 
law  of  nature. 

JOWETT 

They  alone  live  as  they  would,  who  have 
learned  to  will  that  which  they  should. 

PLUTARCH 


'Tis  not  a  man's  blessing  me  that  makes  me 
blessed ;  he  only  declares  me  to  be  so ;  and  if 
I  do  well,  I  shall  be  blessed,  whether  any  bless 
me  or  not. 

SELDEN 

While  you  are  upon  the  earth  enjoy  the 
good  things  that  are  here  (to  that  end  were 
they  given),  and  be  not  melancholy,  and  wish 
yourself  in  heaven. 

SELDEN 

To  be  too  much  troubled  is  a  worse  way  of 
over-valuing  the  world  than  the  being  too 
much  pleased. 

HALIFAX 
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All  that  which  innocently  makes  a  man 

charitable. 

JEREMY   TAYLOR 


cheerful,  doth  also  make  him  charitable. 


Happiness  is  in  taste  and  not  in  things ; 
and  it  is  by  having  what  he  likes  that  a  man 
is  happy,  and  not  by  having  what  others  think 
desirable. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

Gentleness  and  cheerfulness,  these  come 
before  all  morality ;  they  are  the  perfect  duties. 

R.    L.    STEVENSON 

There  is  an  idea  abroad  among  moral 
people  that  they  should  make  their  neighbours 
good.  One  person  I  have  to  make  good  :  my- 
self But  my  duty  to  my  neighbour  is  much 
more  nearly  expressed  by  saying  that  I  have 
to  make  him  happy — if  I  may. 

R.    L.    STEVENSON 

Goodness  does  not  more  certainly  make 
men  happy  than  happiness  makes  them  good. 

W.    S.    LANDOR 

If  a  man  will  not  resolve  to  place  the 
foundation  of  his  happiness  in  his  own  mind, 
life  is  a  bewildered  and  unhappy  state,  incap- 
able of  rest  and  tranquillity. 

STEELE 
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Labour  to  keep  your  alacrity  and  dignity 
in  an  even  temper ;  for  in  a  dark  sadness, 
indifferent  things  seem  abominable,  or  neces- 
sary, being  neither ;  as  trees  and  sheep,  to 
melancholy  night-walkers,  have  unproper 
shapes. 

DR.    DONNE 

'Tis  a  great  mark  of  weakness  to  be  eter- 
nally complaining  of  our  misfortunes,  and 
deafening  all  we  meet  with  the  account  of 
them  ;  we  seek  to  solace  and  amuse  our  afflic- 
tions by  these  recitals ;  but  in  my  mind,  we 
ought' to  conceal  our  disgraces  to  all  but  those 
that  can  remedy  them. 

*  REFLEXIONS    ON    RIDICULE  ' 


The  organisation  of  the  world  is  not  for 
happiness ;  from  this  fact  are  drawn  the 
ordinary  arguments  against  design ;  it  is  for 
something  else. 

ARNOLD   TOYNBEE 

Well,  therefore,  has  it  been  said  that  the 
first  means,  the  second,  and  the  third  means 
to  happiness  is  right  training  or  education. 

ERASMUS 


There  is  no  sorrow  but  that  length  of  time 
shall  'minish  it,  and  make  it  more  easy. 

SULPICIUS 
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I  HAVE  known  some  as  happy  as  the  world 
could  make  them ;  and  their  own  needless 
fears  have  made  their  lives  more  sour,  than  his 
that  hath  been  straited  in  all. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 


VII 

VIRTUE 

A  TRUE  knight  must  be  chaste  in  his 
thoughts,  honest  in  his  words,  Hberal  in  his 
deeds,  valiant  in  his  actions,  patient  in  afflic- 
tions, charitable  towards  the  poor,  and,  lastly, 
a  defender  of  truth,  although  it  cost  him  his 
life  for  it. 

CERVANTES 

Also  a  knight  ought  to  be  wise,  liberal, 
true,  strong,  and  full  of  mercy  and  pity,  and 
keeper  of  the  people  and  of  the  law,  and  right 
as  chivalry  passeth  other  in  virtue,  in  dignity, 
in  honour,  and  in  reverence,  right  so  ought  he 
to  surmount  all  other  in  virtue ;  for  honour  is 
nothing  else  but  to  do  reverence  to  another 
person  for  the  good  and  virtuous  disposition 
that  is  in  him. 

CAXTON 

The  mind  is  the  man.  If  that  be  kept  pure, 
a  man  signifies  somewhat ;  if  not,  I  would  very 
fain  see  what  difference  there  is  betwixt  him 
and  a  beast. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL 
27 
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It  is  a  poor  centre  of  a  man's  actions, 
himself.     It  is  right  earth. 

BACON 

If  these  two  things  be  supposed,  that  a  man 
set  before  him  honest  and  good  ends,  and 
again  that  he  be  resolute,  constant,  and  true 
unto  them ;  it  will  follow  that  he  shall  mould 
himself  into  all  virtue  at  once. 

BACON 

He  that  can  apprehend  and  consider  vice 
with  all  her  baits  and  seeming  pleasures,  and 
yet  abstain  and  yet  distinguish,  and  yet  prefer 
that  which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true  warfar- 
ing  Christian. 

MILTON 

A  MAN,  like  a  watch,  is  to  be  valued  for 
his  goings. 

WILLIAM    PENN 

All  other  Science  is  detrimental  to  him 
who  has  not  the  science  of  becoming  a  good 
man. 

MONTAIGNE 

That  may  succeed  with  one  temper  which 
may  prove  successless  with  another.  There  is 
no  Community  or  Commonwealth  of  Virtue  ; 
every  man  must  study  his  own  economy,  and 
erect  these  rules  into  the  figure  of  himself. 

SIR   THOMAS   BROWNE 
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In  every  good  work  trust  thy  own  soul,  for 
this  is  the  keeping  of  the  commandment. 

BISHOP    BUTLER 


I  CANNOT  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloistered 
virtue  unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that  never 
sallies  out  and  seeks  her  adversary,  but  slinks 
out  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is 
to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat. 

MILTON 

It  is  much  more  important  to  do  right  than 
not  to  do  wrong ;  further,  the  one  is  possible, 
the  other  has  always  been  and  will  ever  be 
impossible. 

R.    L.    STEVENSON 

No  more  discuss  what  manner  of  man  the 
good  man  should  be,  but  be  good. 

MARCUS    AURELIUS 


Good  company  and  good  discourse  are  the 
very  sinews  of  virtue. 

IZAAK    WALTON 


He  that  seeketh  victory  over  his  nature,  let 
him  not  set  himself  too  great  or  too  small 
tasks  ;  for  the  first  will  make  him  dejected  by 
often  failings ;  and  the  second  will  make  him 
a  small  proceeder,  though  by  often  prevailings. 

BACON 
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It  were,  methinks,  one  just  way  of  trying 
one's  own  character,  to  ask  ourselves,  Am  I  in 
reality  a  better  master  or  servant,  a  better 
friend,  a  better  neighbour,  than  such  and  such 
persons ;  whom,  perhaps,  I  may  think  not  to 
deserve  the  character  of  virtue  and  religion  so 
much  as  myself? 

BISHOP    BUTLER 


He  alone  is  truly  great  who  is  so  without 
the  aid  of  circumstances  and  in  spite  of  fortune ; 
who  is  as  little  lifted  up  by  the  tide  of  opinion 
as  he  is  depressed  by  neglect  or  obscurity,  and 
who  borrows  dignity  only  from  himself. 

HAZLITT 

Such  as  are  the  thoughts  that  thou  settest 
before  thee  continually,  such  will  be  thy  mind. 
For  the  spirit  takes  the  tincture  of  its  thoughts. 
Dye  thy  soul  therefore  with  such  thoughts  as 
these :  Where  thou  livest,  thou  may'st  live 
well :  but  thy  life  is  in  a  palace ;  then  in  a 
palace  thou  may'st  live  well. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS 

But  if  aught  in  thine  own  state  of  mind 
distress  thee,  who  hinders  thee  from  setting 
right  thine  own  thoughts  ?  Howbeit  if  thou  art 
pained  because  thou  art  not  doing  something 
which  thou  deemest  good,  why  dost  thou  not 
do  it  rather  than  suffer  pain  ? 

MARCUS  AURELIUS 
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Deserve  a  great  deal,  and  you  shall  have  a 
great  deal ;  deserve  little,  and  you  shall  have 
but  a  little ;  and  be  good  for  nothing  at  all, 
and,  I  assure  you,  you  shall  have  nothing  at  all. 

LORD   CHESTERFIELD 

A  MAN  may  buy  a  good  turn,  but  he  cannot 
buy  the  heart  that  does  it. 

HALIFAX 

Men  mean  so  very  well  to  themselves  that 
they  forget  to  mean  well  to  anybody  else. 

HALIFAX 

We  all  have  strength  enough  to  bear  the  ills 
of  others. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

A  MAN  needs  greater  virtue  to  bear  good 
fortune  than  ill. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

A  GREAT  mind  is  one  that  can  forget  or 
look  beyond  itself. 

HAZLITT 

Life  is  made  up  of  little  things  ;  and  that 
character  is  the  best  which  does  little  but 
repeated  acts  of  beneficence :  as  that  conver- 
sation is  the  best  which  consists  in  elegant 
and  pleasing  thoughts  expressed  in  natural 
and  pleasing  terms. 

DR.  JOHNSON 
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When  a  man  rideth  by  the  way,  and  cometh 
to  his  inn,  and  giveth  unto  the  hostler  his 
horse  to  walk,  and  so  he  himself  sitteth  at 
the  table  and  maketh  good  cheer,  and  for- 
getteth  his  horse ;  the  hostler  cometh  and 
saith, '  Sir,  how  much  bread  shall  I  give  unto 
your  horse  ? '  He  saith, '  Give  him  two-penny- 
worth.' I  warrant  you  this  horse  shall  never 
be  fat.  Therefore  a  man  should  not  say  to 
the  hostler, '  Go,  give  him  ' ;  but  he  should  see 
himself  that  the  horse  have  it. 

LATIMER 


The  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  really 
rise  in  the  world  is  by  doing  good  in  it. 

JOWETT 


It  is  not  enough  to  have  great  qualities  ; 
man  should  also  have  them  under  control. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 


The  best  is  not  to  be  explained  by  words. 
The  spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  highest 
matter. 

GOETHE 


A  man's  virtue  ought  not  to  be  measured 
by  his  exceptional  efforts,  but  by  his  ordinary 
ways. 

PASCAL 


VIRTUE  ss 

It  bears  some  spice  of  romantic  madness 
for  a  man  to  imagine  that  he  must  grow 
ambitious,  or  seek  adventures,  to  be  able  to  do 
great  actions. 

STEELE 

Ye  seek  what  ye  cannot  find  when  ye  seek 
all  that  is  good  in  one  form  of  good. 

KING  ALFRED 


Perhaps  thou  wilt  say  the  good  at  times 
begin  what  they  cannot  bring  to  an  issue  ;  but 
I  say  they  always  accomplish  it.  Though 
they  may  not  always  be  able  to  bring  to  pass 
the  deed,  yet  they  have  the  full  purpose ;  and 
the  unwavering  purpose  is  to  be  accounted  an 
act  performed,  for  it  never  fails  of  its  reward 
here  or  in  the  next  world. 

KING  ALFRED 


Don't  you  think  half  the  troubles  of  life 
come  from  being  wrongly  afraid  of  things — 
especially  afraid  of  oneself? 

R.  L.  NETTLESHIP 


For  a  commendable  and  goodly  matter  it  is 
for  a  man  to  know,  not  only  how  to  overcome, 
but  also  to  suffer  himself  otherwhiles  to  be 
overcome :  especially  in  such  things  where 
the  victory  bringeth  hurt  and  damage. 

PLUTARCH 
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If  a  man  does  not  take  notice  of  that  excel- 
lency and  perfection  that  is  in  himself,  how 
can  he  be  thankful  to  God,  who  is  the  author 
of  all  excellency  and  perfection  ? 

SELDEN 


Although  true  virtue  seek  no  reward  of  her 
commendable  doings  like  a  hireling,  but  con- 
tenteth  herself  with  the  conscience  of  her  well- 
doing :  yet  notwithstanding  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  it  is  good  and  meet  to  draw  men  by  all 
means  to  good  doing,  and  good  men  ought 
not  to  be  forbidden  to  hope  for  the  honour  of 
their  virtuous  deeds,  seeing  that  honour  doth 
naturally  accompany  virtue,  as  the  shadow 
doth  the  body. 

AMIOT 


Glory  is  a  thing  substantial  and  perfectly 
expressed.  It  is  the  praise  of  good  men, 
consenting  together,  a  voice  incorrupted  of 
them  that  judge  well  of  an  excellent  virtue. 

SIR  THOMAS  ELYOT 


There  is  no  greater  comfort  to  him  that  is 
good,  than  to  be  seen  in  the  company  of  good 
men.  If  thou  seekest  for  a  good  carpenter  or 
a  good  smith,  as  thou  goest  through  the  city, 
thou  hearkenest  where  is  most  hewing  or 
beating  with  hammers,  and  there  thou  goest 
in  and  supposest  to  find  him  that  thou  lookest 
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for.  Semblably,  if  thou  wilt  have  a  good 
man,  go  look  him  out  where  thou  hearest  that 
sharp  sickness  reigneth,  or  where  injustice 
governeth,  will  ruleth,  great  power  oppresseth  : 
there  shalt  thou  find  him  that  thy  heart 
desireth. 

SIR  THOMAS  ELYOT 


Human  virtue  must  walk   upon  the  earth 
and  yet  must  aim  at  heaven. 

PHILO 


Men  should  strive  after  those  pricelessvirtues 
of  patience,  wisdom,  charity,  self-sacrifice. 

SIR  WILLIAM  NAPIER 


The  thing  to  be  lamented  is,  not  that  men 
have  so  great  regard  to  their  own  good  or 
interest  in  the  present  world,  for  they  have 
not  enough ;  but  that  they  have  so  little  to 
the  good  of  others. 

BISHOP  BUTLER 


Herein  lies  duty:  never  to  grow  weary, 
never  to  grow  cold ;  to  have  patience, 
sympathy,  and  goodwill ;  to  watch  for  the 
springing  flower,  the  opening  heart ;  like  God, 
to  hope  always,  to  love  for  ever. 

AMIEL 
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Heroism  is  the  splendid  triumph  of  the  soul 
over  the  flesh,  that  is,  over  fear  ;  fear  of  poverty, 
of  suffering,  of  calumny,  of  sickness,  of  isolation 
and  of  death.  There  is  no  serious  piety  with- 
out heroism.  Heroism  is  concentrated  courage 
in  a  dazzling  and  glorious  form. 

AMIEL 


VIII 

TEMPERANCE 

How  great  a  virtue  is  temperance,  how  much 
of  moment  through  the  whole  life  of  man  !  Yet 
God  commits  the  managing  so  great  a  trust, 
without  particular  law  or  prescription,  wholly 
to  the  demeanour  of  every  grown  man. 

MILTON 

Pleasures  of  meat,  drink,  clothes,  etc.,  are 
forbidden  those  that  know  not  how  to  use 
them  ;  just  as  nurses  cry,  pah  !  when  they  see 
a  knife  in  a  child's  hand  ;  they  will  never  say 
anything  to  a  man. 

SELDEN 

Certain  it  is  that  no  man  ever  repented 
that  he  rose  from  table  sober,  healthful,  and 
with  his  wits  about  him. 

JEREMY   TAYLOR 

In  a  good  woman,  no  virtue  is  equal  to  tem- 
perance, whereby  in  her  words  and  deeds  she 
alway  useth  a  just  moderation,  knowing  when 
time  is  to  speak,  and  when  to  keep  silence, 
when  to  be  occupied,  and  when  to  be  merry. 

SIR   THOMAS    ELYOT 
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IX 

CHARITY 

If  a  man's  mind  be  truly  inflamed  with 
charity,  it  doth  work  him  suddenly  into  greater 
perfection  than  all  the  doctrine  of  morality 
can  do. 

BACON 


There  is  in  man's  nature  a  secret  inclina- 
tion and  motion  towards  love  of  others,  which, 
if  it  be  not  spent  upon  some  one  or  a  few,  doth 
naturally  spread  itself  towards  many,  and 
maketh  men  to  become  humane  and  chari- 
table as  it  is  seen  sometimes  in  friars. 

BACON 


Charity's  eyes  should  be  open  as  well  as 
her  hands. 

FULLER 


All   that  which  innocently  makes  a  man 
cheerful  does  also  make  him  charitable. 

JEREMY   TAYLOR 
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He  that  relieves  another  upon  the  bare  sug- 
gestion and  bowels  of  pity,  doth  not  this,  so 
much  for  his  sake  as  for  his  own  ;  for  by  com- 
passion we  make  others'  misery  our  own,  and 
so,  by  relieving  them,  we  relieve  ourselves  also. 

SIR    THOMAS    BROWNE 


For  compassion  a  human  heart  suffices  ; 
but  for  full  and  adequate  sympathy  with  joy, 
an  angel's  only.  And  ever  remember  that  the 
more  exquisite  and  delicate  a  flower  of  joy, 
the  tenderer  must  be  the  hand  that  plucks  it. 

S.    T.    COLERIDGE 


Charity  must  be  such  hearty  love  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  as  produceth  a  settled  en- 
deavour to  promote,  according  to  the  best  of 
our  judgment,  their  real  lasting  good,  both 
present  and  future ;  and  not  that  easiness  of 
temper,  which  with  peculiar  propriety  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  goodhumour^  and  is  a  sort 
of  benevolent  instinct  left  to  itself,  without  the 
direction  of  our  judgment. 

BISHOP   BUTLER 


Good-nature,  by  which  I  mean  beneficence 
and  candour,  is  the  product  of  right  reason, 
which  of  necessity  will  give  allowance  to  the 
failings  of  others,  by  considering  that  there  is 
nothing  perfect  in  man. 

DRYDEN 
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It  is"  the  history  of  our  kindnesses  that 
alone  makes  this  life  tolerable.  If  it  were  not 
for  that,  for  the  effect  of  kind  words,  kind 
looks,  kind  letters,  multiplying,  spreading, 
making  one  happy  through  another  and  bring- 
ing forth  benefits,  some  thirty,  some  fifty, 
some  a  thousandfold,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
think  our  life  a  practical  jest  in  the  worst 
possible  spirit. 

R.    L.    STEVENSON 


We  ought  willingly  and  with  a  merry  heart 
to  do  pleasure  unto  those  that  request  at  our 
hands  such  things  as  be  meet  and  reasonable ; 
not  as  forced  thereto  by  a  rustical  fear  of 
shame,  but  as  yielding  unto  reason  and  equity. 

PLUTARCH 


Mistaken  kindness  is  little  less  dangerous 
than  premeditated  malice. 

HALIFAX 


*  Sell  all  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor, 
and  follow  me.'  But  sell  not  all  thou  hast 
unless  thou  come  and  follow  me ;  that  is, 
except  thou  have  a  vocation,  wherein  thou 
may'st  do  as  much  good  with  little  means  as 
with  great ;  for,  otherwise,  in  feeding  the 
streams  thou  driest  the  fountain. 

BACON 
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Would  you  do  a  handsome  thing  without 
return  ?  Do  it  for  an  infant  who  is  not  sensible 
of  the  obligation. 

STEELE 


Let  us  see  that  we  use  alway  that  liberality, 
whereby  we  may  profit  our  friends,  and  do  no 
man  damage. 

TULLY 

If  thou  practise  beneficence  on  a  person 
unworthy,  thou  givest  occasion  to  fools  to  do 
lewdly. 

DEMOCRITUS 


Never  detract  or  backbite  any  man,  nor  be 
seen  to  get  praise  by  rebuking  of  other ;  but 
learn  more  to  adorn  thine  own  life,  than  to 
defame  others. 

JEROME 

Descant  not  on  other  men's  deeds,  but 
consider  thine  own  :  forget  other  men's  faults, 
and  remember  thine  own. 

ARCHBISHOP    LEIGHTON 


Every  one  has  experience  of  the  fact,  that 
to  sympathise  with  the  sufferings  of  another 
is  to  enjoy  a  transitory  oblivion  of  his  own. 

SHELLEY 


X 

HONESTY 

Clear  and   round  dealing  is  the  honour  of 
man's  nature. 

BACON 

It  asketh  a  strong  wit  and  a  strong  heart 
to  know  when  to  tell  truth  and  to  do  it. 

BACON 

He  who  freely  magnifies  what  hath  been 
nobly  done,  and  fears  not  to  declare  as  freely 
what  might  be  done  better,  gives  ye  the  best 
covenant  of  his  fidelity. 

MILTON 

It  is  wise  not  to  seek  a  secret,  and  honest 
not  to  reveal  one. 

WILLIAM  PENN 

Persons  lightly  dipped,  not  grained  in 
generous  honesty,  are  but  pale  in  goodness, 
and  faint-hued  in  integrity. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE 
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For  like  as  the  master  ought  to  pay  the 
whole  wages,  so  likewise  the  servant  ought  to 
do  his  whole  work. 

LATIMER 


Integrity  without  knowledge  is  weak  and 
useless,  and  knowledge  without  integrity  is 
dangerous  and  dreadful. 

DR.  JOHNSON 

They  that  cry  down  moral  honesty,  cry 
down  that  which  is  a  great  part  of  religion, 
my  duty  towards  God,  and  my  duty  towards 
man.  What  care  I  to  see  a  man  run  after  a 
sermon,  if  he  cozen  and  cheat  me  as  soon  as 
he  comes  home  ? 

SELDEN 

Honesty  is  one  part  of  eloquence :  we  per- 
suade others  by  being  in  earnest  ourselves. 

HAZLITT 

No  less  discontent  and  trouble  groweth  to 
the  mind  by  neglecting  and  omitting  things 
honest,  than  by  affecting  and  committing 
things  dishonest. 

PLUTARCH 


Rarely  promise ;  but,  if  lawful,  constantly 
perform. 

WILLIAM  PENN 
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It  would  be  an  unspeakable  advantage, 
both  to  the  public  and  private,  if  men  would 
consider  that  great  truth,  that  no  man  is  wise 
or  safe,  but  he  that  is  honest. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 


The  honest  man  will  rather  be  a  grave  to 
his  neighbour's  fails,  than  any  way  uncurtain 
them.  I  care  not  for  his  humour,  that  loves 
to  clip  the  wings  of  a  lofty  fame. 

OWEN  FELLTHAM 


XI 

GOOD  AND  BAD  HUMOUR 

Anger  is  not  to  be  suppressed  but  by  some- 
thing that  is  as  inward  as  itself  and  more 
habitual. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR 


Anger  is  a  better  sign  of  the  heart  than  of 
the  head. 

HALIFAX 


The  calm  or  agitation  of  our  temper  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  most  important 
events  of  our  life  as  upon  a  convenient  or  dis- 
agreeable adjustment  of  the  little  things  which 
happen  every  day. 

LA    ROCHEFOUCAULD 

Vain  pomp  and  circumstance,  plays  upon  a 
stage,  flocks  and  herds,  joustings  of  spears,  a 
bone  flung  to  puppies  or  a  sop  to  the  fish- 
ponds, the  labours  of  ants  toiling  under  their 
burdens,  the  scurrying  to  and  fro  of  startled 
mice,  puppets  pulled  by  the  showman's  string 
— these  are  the  shows  of  the  world.     Amid  all 
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these  thou  shouldst  stand  stedfast  in  a  cheerful 
spirit,  not  in  proud  contempt :  howbeit  under- 
stand that  every  man  is  worthy  in  proportion 
as  those  things  are  worthy  which  he  has  made 
his  chief  concern. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS 


We  are  never  so  much  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  others  as  when  we  are  dissatisfied  with 
ourselves. 

HAZLITT 

Never  rail  nor  taunt.  The  one  is  rude,  the 
other  is  scornful,  and  both  evil. 

WILLIAM    PENN 


There  is  a  dignity  in  good  sense  that  is 
offended  and  defaced  by  anger. 

HALIFAX 


Anger  is  never  without  an  argument,  but 
seldom  with  a  good  one. 

WILLIAM    PENN 


To  show  anger  in  thy  countenance  is  utterly 
against  nature :  if  thou  doest  this  often  the 
beauty  dies  away  ;  the  fire  is  quenched  at  last 
and  cannot  be  rekindled. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS 
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Methinks  there  is  no  man  bad,  and  the 
worst,  best ;  that  is,  while  they  are  kept  within 
the  circle  of  those  qualities  wherein  they  are 
good ;  there  is  no  man's  mind  of  such  dis- 
cordant and  jarring  a  temper  to  which  a  tun- 
able disposition  may  not  strike  a  harmony. 

SIR   THOMAS  BROWNE 


With  concord  small  things  grow  to  be 
great ;  with  discord,  the  most  greatest  things 
be  brought  unto  nothing. 

SALLUST 

How  endless  will  be  the  quarrels  of  a 
choleric  man,  and  the  contentments  of  him 
that  is  resolved  to  turn  indignities  into  things 
to  make  sport  withal !  'Tis  sure  nothing  but 
experience  and  collected  judgment  can  make 
a  man  do  this  :  but  when  he  has  brought  him- 
self into  it,  how  infinite  shall  he  find  his  ease. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 


It  is  legitimate  to  take  pleasure  in  pleasing  ; 
to  wish  to  dominate  is  detestable. 

JOUBERT 


XII 

ENVY 

The   surest  sign    of  being   born   with    great 
qualities  is  to  be  born  without  envy. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

Neither  can  he  that  mindeth  but  his  own 
business  find  much  matter  for  envy,  for  envy 
is  a  gadding  passion,  and  walketh  the  streets, 
and  doth  not  keep  home. 

BACON 
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XIII 

VANITY  AND  PRIDE 

A  LITTLE  vanity  may  be  allowed  in  a  man's 
train,  but  it  must  not  sit  down  at  table  with  him. 

HALIFAX 

Nay,  if  a  man  has  too  mean  an  opinion  of 
himself,  'twill  render  him  unserviceable  both  to 
God  and  man. 

SELDEN 

'  I  HAVE  no  sharp  wit,'  thou  sayest,  *  for 
men  to  admire.'  Be  it  so :  there  are  many 
things  besides  of  which  thou  canst  say,  *  I 
have  no  gift  for  that.'  Show  then  those 
qualities  which  rest  wholly  with  thyself — 
sincerity,  dignity,  endurance,  a  mind  superior 
to  pleasure,  uncomplaining,  and  wanting  few 
things ;  kindliness,  generosity,  freedom  from 
affectation  and  folly,  nobility  of  spirit. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS 

Had  we  no  pride  we  should  not  complain  of 
it  in  others. 

LA   ROCHEFOUCAULD 
D 
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The  first  step  to  discovering  the  beauties  of 
God's  universe  is  usually  a  (perhaps  partial) 
apprehension  of  such  of  them  as  adorn  our 
own  characters.  When  I  see  a  man  who  does 
not  think  pretty  well  of  himself,  I  always  sus- 
pect him  of  being  in  the  right. 

R.  L.  STEVENSON 

True  modesty  and  true  pride  are  much  the 
same  thing :  both  consist  in  setting  a  just 
value  on  ourselves — neither  more  nor  less.  It 
is  a  want  of  proper  spirit  to  fancy  ourselves 
inferior  to  others  in  those  things  in  which  we 
really  excel  them. 

HAZLITT 

With  narrow-minded  persons,  and  those  in 
a  state  of  mental  darkness,  we  find  conceit ; 
while  with  mental  clearness  and  high  endow- 
ments we  never  find  it. 

GOETHE 

Fall  not  into  the  common  prevaricating 
way  of  self-commendation  and  boasting,  by 
denoting  the  imperfections  of  others. 

SIR   THOMAS    BROWNE 

The  confession  of  our  failings  is  a  thank- 
less ofiice.  It  savours  less  of  sincerity  or 
modesty  than  of  ostentation.  It  seems  as  if 
we  thought  our  weaknesses  as  good  as  other 
people's  virtues. 

HAZLITT 
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Let  not  the  thoughts  of  your  gentility  pro- 
voke you  to  be  stiff  and  sturdy :  you  cannot 
give  a  truer  demonstration  that  you  are  a 
gentleman,  than  by  being  humble.  There  is 
as  great  a  difference  betwixt  true  humility  and 
meanness  of  spirit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  pride 
and  true  greatness  of  mind  on  the  other,  as 
there  is  betwixt  Parsley  and  Hemlock  ;  two 
plants  of  great  resemblance,  but  the  one  a 
wholesome  herb,  and  the  other  a  rank  weed, 
very  poisonous. 

ADVICE  OF  A  DIVINE  TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 


A  WOMAN,  the  more  curious  she  is  about 
her  face,  is  commonly  the  more  careless  about 
her  house. 

BEN   JONSON 

The  seat  of  pride  is  in  the  heart,  and  only 
there ;  and  if  it  be  not  there,  it  is  neither  in 
the  looks  nor  in  the  clothes. 

CLARENDON 


XIV 

JUDGMENT 

Knowledge  and  truth  may  be  with  us  with- 
out judgment,  and  we  may  have  judgment 
without  them :  yea,  the  acknowledgment  of 
ignorance  is  one  of  the  best  and  surest  testi- 
monies of  judgment  that  I  can  find. 

MONTAIGNE 

Every  man  complains  of  his  memory,  no 
man  of  his  judgment. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

There  is  hardly  any  man  clever  enough  to 
know  all  the  harm  he  does. 

LA    ROCHEFOUCAULD 

To  know  when  to  let  things  alone  is  a  high 
pitch  of  good  sense. 

HALIFAX 

It  is  a  general  mistake  to  think  that  men 
we  like  are  good  for  everything,  and  those  we 
do  not,  good  for  nothing. 

HALIFAX 
52 
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Too  much  magnifying  of  a  man  or  matter 
doth  irritate  contradiction  and  procure  envy 
and  scorn. 

BACON 


It  is  ill  mistaking  where   the  matter  is  of 
importance. 

WILLIAM    PENN 

Neither   despise   nor   oppose  what    thou 
dost  not  understand. 

WILLIAM   PENN 


Remember  that  children  and  fools  want 
everything,  because  they  want  wit  to  dis- 
tinguish ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  stronger 
evidence  of  a  crazy  understanding,  than  the 
making  too  large  a  catalogue  of  things  neces- 
sary, when  in  truth  there  are  so  few  things 
that  have  a  right  to  be  placed  in  it. 

HALIFAX 


'Tis  an  unjust  way  of  compute  to  magnify 
a  weak  head  for  some  Latin  abilities,  and  to 
undervalue  a  solid  judgment,  because  he  knows 
not  the  genealogy  of  Hector. 

SIR   THOMAS    BROWNE 


The  two  things  which   of  all  others   most 
want  to  be  under  a  strict  rule,  and  which  are 
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the  greatest  blessings  both  to  ourselves  and 
others,  when  they  are  rightly  used,  are  our 
time  and  our  money. 

WILLIAM    LAW 


The  great  double  danger  of  taking  life  too 
easily  or  taking  it  too  hard,  how  difficult  it  is 
to  balance  that. 

R.    L.    STEVENSON 


We  should  shuffle  off  prejudices,  but  not  get 
rid  of  common-sense. 

JOWETT 

No  wise  man  can  have  a  contempt  for  the 
prejudices  of  others  ;  and  he  should  even  stand 
in  a  certain  awe  of  his  own,  as  if  they  were 
aged  parents  and  monitors. 

HAZLITT 

Length  of  time,  which  doth  diminish  and 
impair  all  things  else,  addeth  still  more  know- 
ledge to  our  understanding  the  elder  we  are. 

PLUTARCH 

Surely  a  thing  cannot  be  great  or  precious 
when  we  have  lost  it,  and  the  same  of  no  value 
all  the  time  we  have  and  enjoy  it,  for  the  not 
being  thereof  addeth  no  price  and  worth 
thereto. 

PLUTARCH 
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If  thou  canst  not  succeed  in  doing  all  things 
on  right  principles,  be  not  discontented,  nor 
discouraged,  nor  lose  heart :  but  though  thou 
be  baffled,  return  again,  and  be  content  if  in 
most  things  thou  dost  attain  to  the  measure  of 
man's  nature,  and  love  that  to  which  thou 
dost  return. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS 


Think  not  of  what  thou  hast  not  as  though 
it  were  there  already,  but  count  up  the  best  of 
thy  present  blessings,  and  then  remember  how 
thou  wouldst  have  sought  after  them  if  thou 
hadst  them  not.  Yet  take  heed  that  thou 
grow  not  so  content  with  them  as  to  value 
them  overmuch,  for  so  shalt  thou  one  day  be 
dismayed,  if  they  be  there  no  longer. 

MARCUS    AURELIUS 


The  longer  you  live,  the  more  you  will  see 
how  few  men  are  capable  of  appreciating  what 
must  be ;  on  the  contrary,  they  only  praise, 
and  would  only  have,  that  which  is  suitable  to 
themselves. 

GOETHE 


What  a  strange  narrowness  of  mind  now  is 
that,  to  think  the  things  we  have  not  known 
are  better  than  the  things  we  have  known. 

DR.   JOHNSON 
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If  evils  have  no  entrance  into  us  but  by  our 
judgment,  it  seemeth  that  it  lieth  in  our  power 
either  to  contemn  or  turn  them  to  good. 

MONTAIGNE 


Despise  not  the  obliquities  of  younger  ways, 
nor  despair  of  better  things  whereof  there  is 
yet  no  prospect. 

SIR   THOMAS   BROWNE 

The  more  intelligent  a  man  is,  the  more 
originality  does  he  perceive  in  other  men.  To 
commonplace  people  men  are  all  alike. 

PASCAL 

If  I  can  keep  but  reason  lord,  fear  will 
serve  and  benefit  me  ;  but  when  that  gets  the 
throne,  it  will  domineer  insultingly. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 


Let  me  rather  have  a  mind  confident,  and 
undaunted  with  some  troubles ;  than  a  pulse 
still  beating  fear,  in  the  flush  of  prosperity. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 


XV 

DILIGENCE 

Men  must  know,  that  in  the  theatre  of  man's 
life  it  is  reserved  only  for  God  and  angels  to 
be  lookers-on. 

BACON 

Diligence  is  a  great  aid  even  to  an  in- 
different wit. 

BEN   JONSON 

When  laziness  letteth  things  alone,  it  is  a 
disease ;  but  when  skill  doth  it,  it  is  a  virtue. 

HALIFAX 

Love  labour:  for  if  thou  dost  not  want  it 
for  food,  thou  may'st  for  Physic. 

WILLIAM    PENN 

Industry  is   certainly   very  commendable 
and  supplies  the  want  of  parts. 


WILLIAM    PENN 
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How  much  better  is  the  man  who  does  any- 
thing that  is  innocent  than  he  who  does 
nothing ! 

DR.    JOHNSON 


I  HAVE  all  my  life  long  been  lying  till  noon  ; 
yet  I  tell  all  young  men,  and  tell  them  with 
great  sincerity,  that  nobody  who  does  not  rise 
early  will  ever  do  any  good. 

DR.    JOHNSON 


To  have  attempted  much  is  always  laudable, 
even  when  the  enterprise  is  above  the  strength 
that  undertakes  it. 

DR.    JOHNSON 


Though  human  life  is  short,  rest  assured 
that  he  will  find  it  long  enough  who  knows  to 
make  wise  use  of  his  time,  and  does  not  un- 
profitably  waste  it.  For  man's  nature  fits  him 
for  great  efforts.  It  is  a  nice  mean  between 
letting  the  thought  languish  for  want  of 
exercise,  and  tiring  it  by  giving  it  too  much. 

HALIFAX 


You  are  never  to  neglect  the  duty  of  the 
present  hour  to  do  another  thing  which,  though 
it  may  be  better  in  itself,  is  not  to  be  unseason- 
ably preferred. 

HALIFAX 


^ 
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A  Garden,  an  Elaboratory,  a  Workhouse^ 
Improvements  and  Breeding  are  pleasant  and 
profitable  diversions  for  the  idle  and  ingenious. 

WILLIAM    PENN 

To  unbend  our  thoughts  when  they  are  too 
much  stretched  by  our  cares,  is  not  more 
natural  than  it  is  necessary ;  and  to  turn  our 
whole  life  into  a  holiday,  is  not  only  ridiculous, 
but  destroyeth  pleasure  instead  of  promoting  it. 

HALIFAX 


What  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  make 
business  of  play,  to  be  studious  and  laborious 
in  toys,  to  make  a  profession  or  drive  a  trade 
of  impertinency  ? 

BARROW 

Many  a  man  in  these  days,  instead  of  doing 
some  sound  piece  of  work  for  mankind,  spends 
his  time  in  explaining  to  himself  why  it  is  that 
he  does  not  do  it,  and  how,  after  all,  he  is 
superior  to  those  who  do. 

T.    H.  GREEN 

Love  maketh  every  work  appear  easy  and 
pleasant,  though  it  be  right  displeasant  of 
itself.  And  contrariwise,  right  easy  labour 
appeareth  grievous  and  painful,  when  the  soul 
of  the  person  that  doeth  the  deed  hath  no 
desire  or  love  in  doing  it. 

BISHOP    FISHER 
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There  is  no  saying  shocks  me  so  much  as 
that  which  I  hear  very  often  :  that  a  man  does 
not  know  how  to  pass  his  time.  'Twould  have 
been  but  ill  spoken  by  Methusalem,  in  the  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  life  ;  so  far 
it  is  from  us,  who  have  not  time  enough  to 
attain  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  any  part  of 
any  science,  to  have  cause  to  complain,  that  we 
are  forced  to  be  idle  for  want  of  work. 

ABRAHAM    COWLEY 


Labour  in  the  pursuit  of  that  which  is  per- 
fectly good,  even  if  it  fail  to  reach  the  goal,  is 
sufficient  of  itself  to  benefit  the  labourer. 

PHILO 


I  WILL  neither  always  be  busy  and  doing, 
nor  ever  shut  up  in  nothing  but  thoughts,  yet, 
that  which  some  would  call  idleness,  I  will  call 
the  sweetest  part  of  my  life ;  and  that  is  my 
thinking. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 


Believe  it,  industry  is  never  wholly  unfruit- 
ful. If  it  bring  not  joy  with  the  incoming 
profit,  it  will  yet  banish  mischief  from  thy 
busied  gates.  There  is  a  kind  of  good  angel 
waiting  upon  diligence,  that  ever  carries  a 
laurel  in  his  hand  to  crown  her. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 
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Too  great  earnestness  and  vehemency,  and 
too  greedy  delight  in  bodily  work  and  external 
doings,  scattereth  and  loseth  the  tranquillity 
and  calmness  of  the  mind. 

ARCHBISHOP    LEIGHTON 


Wel  may  that  man,  that  no  good  werke  ne 
dooth,  singe  thilke  newe  Frenshe  song :  fay 
tout  perdu  nton  temps  et  tnon  labour. 

CHAUCER 


In  this  art,  as  in  others,  there  are  many 
teachers  who  profess  to  show  the  nearest  way 
to  excellence  ;  and  many  expedients  have  been 
invented  by  which  the  toil  of  study  might  be 
saved.  But  let  no  man  be  seduced  to  idleness 
by  specious  promises.  Excellence  is  never 
granted  to  man  but  as  the  reward  of  labour. 

SIR    JOSHUA    REYNOLDS 

Genius  begins  fine  works,  but  only  labour 
achieves  them. 

JOUBERT 

Perhaps  I  may  venture  for  a  moment  to  use 
a  more  serious  tone,  and  to  point  out  that  there 
are  mental  troubles,  much  worse  than  mere 
worry,  for  which  an  absorbing  object  of  thought 
may  serve  as  a  remedy.  There  are  sceptical 
thoughts,  which  seem  for  the  moment  to  up- 
root the  firmest  faith  :  there  are  blasphemous 
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thoughts,  which  dart  unbidden  into  the  most 
reverent  souls ;  there  are  unholy  thoughts, 
which  torture  with  their  hateful  presence  the 
fancy  that  would  fain  be  pure.  Against  all 
these  some  real  mental  work  is  a  most  helpful 
ally.  That  *  unclean  '  spirit  of  the  parable,  who 
brought  back  with  him  seven  others  more 
wicked  than  himself,  only  did  so  because  he 
found  the  chamber  *  swept  and  garnished '  and 
its  owner  sitting  with  folded  hands.  Had  he 
found  it  all  alive  with  the  '  busy  hum  '  of  active 
work,  there  would  have  been  scant  welcome 
for  him  and  his  seven. 

LEWIS   CARROLL 


XVI 

HEALTH 

Look  to  your  health  :  and  if  you  have  it,  praise 
God,  and  value  it  next  to  a  good  conscience; 
for  health  is  the  second  blessing  that  we 
mortals  are  capable  of;  a  blessing  that  money 
cannot  buy ;  and  therefore  value  it  and  be 
thankful  for  it. 

IZAAK   WALTON 

To  preserve  health  is  a  moral  and  religious 
duty ;  for  health  is  the  basis  of  all  social 
virtues  ;  we  can  be  useful  no  longer  than  while 
we  are  well. 

DR.  JOHNSON 

Health  and  good  temper  are  the  two  great- 
est blessings  in  life.  In  all  the  rest  men  are 
equal  or  find  an  equivalent. 

HAZLITT 

HOWBEIT  in  most  of  thy  pains  let  this  thought 
of  Epicurus  help  thee,  that  it  is  not  past  bear- 
ing, nor  is  it  eternal  if  thou  dost  remember  its 
limits  and  not  add  thine  own  imaginings 
thereto. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS 
G3 
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Have  wholesome  but  not  costly  food,  and 
be  rather  cleanly  than  dainty  in  ordering  it. 

WILLIAM    PENN 


There  is  one  topic  peremptorily  forbidden 
to  all  well-bred,  to  all  rational  mortals,  namely, 
their  distempers.  If  you  have  not  slept,  or  if 
you  have  slept,  or  if  you  have  headache,  or 
sciatica,  or  leprosy,  or  thunderstroke,  I  beseech 
you  by  all  angels  to  hold  your  peace,  and  not 
pollute  the  morning,  to  which  all  the  house- 
mates bring  serene  and  pleasant  thoughts,  by 
corruption  and  groans. 

EMERSON 


While  others  are  curious  in  the  choice  of 
good  air,  and  chiefly  solicitous  for  healthful 
habitations,  study  thou  conversation,^  and  be 
critical  in  thy  consortion.^ 

SIR    THOMAS    BROWNE 


He  should  not  be  deemed  thoroughly  healthy 
who  is  made  better  or  worse,  more  or  less  fit 
for  work,  by  every  change  of  weather  or  food  ; 
nor  he  who,  in  order  that  he  may  do  his  work, 
is  bound  to  exact  rules  of  living.  It  is  good 
to  observe  rules,  and  to  many  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  ;  but  it  is  better  to  need  very 
few  besides  those  of  moderation  and  cleanli- 
ness,  and   observing  these,  to    be    able   and 

^  Behaviour.  -  Companionship, 
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willing  to  live  and  work  hard  in  the  widest 
variations  of  food,  air,  clothing,  and  all  the 
other  sustenances  of  life. 

SIR   JAMES    PAGET 


That  is  not  completely  good  health  which 
cannot  endure  any  disturbance  from  the  usual 
habits  of  life.  I  wish  there  were  as  much 
ambition  for  really  good  health  as  there  is 
for  athletic  strength  or  bravery. 

SIR   JAMES   PAGET 


How  everything  may  be  summed  up  as 
*  health.'  Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  Christ 
was  never  '  ill,'  and  that  he  could  go  to  sleep  in 
a  storm  as  Skobeleff  could  do  in  a  battle  ? 

R.    L.    NETTLESHIP 


The  sick  amuse  their  melancholy,  and  allevi- 
ate their  illness  by  speaking  of  it ;  the  attention 
we  give  them  comforts  them,  and  in  some  sort 
mitigates  the  acuteness  of  their  pain  ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  abuse  the  complaisance  of  those 
that  listen  to  them,  nor  enumerate  too  exactly 
the  circumstances  of  their  disease  and  the 
success  of  remedies. 

*  REFLEXIONS   ON    RIDICULE' 


If   that   thing    be   a    good    medicine   that 
restoreth   us  our  health  when  we  lose  it ;  as 
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good  a  medicine  must  this  needs  be  that 
preserveth  our  health  while  we  have  it,  but 
sufficeth  us  not  to  fall  into  the  painful  sick- 
ness that  must  after  drive  us  to  a  painful 
plaster. 

SIR   THOMAS    MORE 


XVII 

MARRIAGE 

Never  marry  but  for  Love,  but  see  that  thou 
lovest  what  is  lovely. 

WILLIAM    PENN 

Of  all  actions  of  a  man's  life  his  marriage 
does  least  concern  other  people ;  yet  of  all 
actions  of  our  life,  'tis  most  meddled  with  by 
other  people. 

SELDEN 

Marriage  hath  in  it  less  of  beauty,  but 
more  of  safety  than  the  single  life ;  it  hath 
more  care,  but  less  danger ;  it  is  more  merry, 
and  more  sad  ;  is  fuller  of  sorrows  and  fuller 
of  joys ;  it  lies  under  more  burdens,  but  is 
supported  by  all  the  strengths  of  love  and 
charity,  and  those  burdens  are  delightful. 

JEREMY   TAYLOR 

Let  a  man  and  wife  be  careful  to  stifle  little 
things,  that  as  fast  as  they  spring  they  be  cut 
down  and  trod  upon ;  for  if  they  be  suffered 
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to  grow  by  numbers,  they  make  the  spirit 
perish,  and  the  society  troublesome,  and  the 
affections  loose  and  easy  by  an  habitual 
aversion. 

JEREMY   TAYLOR 


Some  cunning  men  choose  fools  for  their 
wives,  thinking  to  manage  them,  but  they 
always  fail.  Depend  upon  it  no  woman  is  the 
worse  for  sense  and  knowledge. 

DR.    JOHNSON 


Now  that  you  are  going  to  marry,  do  not 
expect  more  from  life  than  life  will  afford. 
You  may  often  find  yourself  out  of  humour, 
and  you  may  often  think  your  wife  not  studi- 
ous enough  to  please  you ;  and  yet  you  may 
have  reason  to  consider  yourself  upon  the 
whole  very  happily  married. 

DR.    JOHNSON 

In  all  the  marriages  I  have  ever  seen,  most 
of  which  have  been  unhappy  ones,  the  great 
cause  of  evil  has  proceeded  from  slight  occa- 
sions ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  the  first  maxim  in 
a  married  condition,  that  you  are  to  be  above 
trifles. 

STEELE 

When  it  shall  please  God  to  bring  thee  to 
man's  estate,  use  great  providence  and  circum- 
spection in  choosing  thy  wife ;  for  from  thence 
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will  spring  all  thy  future  good  or  evil ;  and  it 
is  an  action  of  life,  like  unto  a  stratagem  of 
war,  wherein  a  man  can  err  but  once. 

LORD   BURLEIGH 


Marriages  would  be  happy  and  delightful 
if  the  married  would  compassionate  the  weak- 
ness and  bear  with  the  faults  of  one  another. 
'Tis  a  long  life  they  lead,  who  are  obliged  to 
be  together  night  and  day,  and  be  they  never 
so  well  matched,  'tis  hard  if  they  have  not  some 
things  mutually  to  pardon  each  other. 

*  REFLEXIONS   UPON   RIDICULE' 


Rebuking  is  a  misliking,  and  no  man  mis- 
liketh  the  thing  that  he  loveth,  but  all  that  he 
loveth  he  favoureth  and  liketh ;  but  women 
of  their  nature  do  delight  in  rebuking,  and 
the  thing  wherein  any  person  delighteth,  he 
coveteth,  and  coveting  it,  he  will  at  the  last 
(if  it  be  in  his  power)  execute  it.  Women 
therefore  lacking  some  other  on  whom  they 
may  practise  their  propensity,  will  rebuke 
sometimes  their  husbands,  whom  perchance 
they  loved ;  and  then  misliketh  she  the  thing 
that  she  erst  loved. 

SIR   THOMAS    ELYOT 

A  MAN  should  only  choose  for  wife  the 
woman  he  would  choose  as  a  friend  if  she 
were  a  man. 

JOUBERT 


XVIII 

RICHES 

Money  never   made   any   man   rich,  but  his 
mind. 

BEN  JONSON 


O !  BUT  to  strike  blind  the  people  with  our 
wealth  and  pomp  is  the  thing!  What  a 
wretchedness  is  this,  to  thrust  all  our  riches 
outward,  and  be  beggars  within ;  to  con- 
template nothing  but  the  little,  vile,  and  sordid 
things  of  the  world  ;  not  the  great,  noble,  and 
precious !  We  serve  our  avarice ;  and  not 
content  with  the  good  of  the  earth  that  is 
offered  us,  we  search  and  dig  for  the  evil  that 
is  hidden. 

BEN  JONSON 


Seek  not  proud  riches,  but  such  as  thou 
may'st  get  justly,  use  soberly,  distribute 
cheerfully,  and  leave  contentedly. 

BACON 
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Of  great  riches  there  is  no  real  use  except  it 
be  in  the  distribution ;  the  rest  is  but  conceit. 

BACON 

A  GOOD  or  charitable  man  of  superior  rank 
in  wisdom,  fortune,  authority,  is  a  common 
blessing  to  the  place  he  lives  in :  happiness 
grows  under  his  influence. 

BISHOP  BUTLER 

It  is  a  great  disreputation  to  the  understand- 
ing of  a  man,  to  be  so  cozened  and  deceived,  as 
to  choose  money  before  a  moral  virtue. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR 

Measure  not  thy  entertainment  of  a  guest 
by  his  estate,  but  thine  own. 

FULLER 

Many  have  come  to  poverty  by  dicing, 
carding,  riot,  and  such  like;  but  never  no 
man  by  truth,  mercy,  alms,  right  dealing  with 
the  King. 

LATIMER 

As  for  money,  neglect  it  not :  but  note,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  of  being  rich  ;  for  I  have 
told  you,  there  be  as  many  miseries  beyond 
riches  as  on  this  side  of  them  :  and  if  you  have 
a  competence,  enjoy  it  with  a  meek,  cheerful, 
thankful  heart. 

IZAAK  WALTON 
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Men  have  a  touchstone  whereby  to  try  gold, 
but  gold  is  the  touchstone  whereby  to  try 
men. 

FULLER 


Wealth  to  a  good  man,  of  a  public  spirit, 
a  large  heart,  and  mortified  desires,  is  a  great 
blessing. 

ADVICE  OF  A  DIVINE  TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 


As  for  riches,  we  have  had  amongst  us  lately 
many  lectures  of  their  uncertainty ;  they  take 
wings  and  flee  away,  leaving  those  minds  that 
idolised  them  sinking  down  to  hell  and  despera- 
tion. It  is  an  excellent  posture  of  soul  to  be 
so  fixed  that  although  the  frame  of  the  creation 
should  crack,  it  would  be  unmoved. 

ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON 


No  man  is  poor,  that  doth  not  think  himself 
so :  but  if,  in  a  full  fortune,  with  impatience  he 
desires  more,  he  proclaims  his  wants  and  his 
beggarly  condition. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR 


Poverty  of  itself  is  neither  ill  nor  dishonest : 
but  where  it  groweth  by  idleness,  careless  life, 
vanity  and  folly,  it  is  to  be  reproved.  For 
when  it  lighteth  upon  any  man  that  is  honest, 
and    liveth   well,   that   taketh   pains,   is   very 
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diligent,  just,  valiant,  wise,  and  governeth  a 
commonwealth  well :  then  it  is  a  great  sign  of 
a  noble  mind. 

PLUTARCH 


Lack  of  things  necessary,  like  a  heavy  load, 
and  an  ill  saddle,  is  perpetually  wringing  of 
the  back  that  bears  it. 

OWEN  FELLTHAM 

Worth  without  wealth,  besides  the  native 
nobleness,  has  this  in  it — that  it  may  be  a 
way  of  getting  the  wealth  which  is  wanting. 

OWEN  FELLTHAM 

Upon  the  whole,  the  chance  that  the  wealthy 
have  of  being  really  happy  in  life,  and  of  spend- 
ing their  time  in  a  manner  most  agreeably  to 
themselves,  is  considerably  less  than  that  of 
persons  in  middling  circumstances. 

DR.  PRIESTLEY 
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MANNERS 

Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their  ap- 
parel, not  too  straight  or  point  device,  but  free 
for  exercise  or  motion. 

BACON 

We  should  set  far  greater  store  on  things 
real  and  substantial  than  on  ceremonies.  And 
yet  it  is  past  belief  to  how  great  a  degree 
courteous  manners  and  pleasing  words  in- 
fluence every  one. 

GUICCIARDINI 

Right  good  manners  require  so  much  sense, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  such  thing  in  the 
world. 

HALIFAX 


Why  should  politeness  be  peculiar  to  the 
rich  and  well-born  ?  Is  not  every  man  a/we, 
and  is  not  every  man  infinitely  venerable  to 
every  other  ? 

CARLYLE 
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Nothing  is  a  courtesy  unless  it  is  meant 
us  ;  and  that  friendly  and  lovingly. 

BEN  JONSON 


The  surest  way  of  making  ourselves 
agreeable  to  others  is  by  seeming  to  think 
them  so. 

HAZLITT 

He  that  speaks  ill  of  another,  commonly, 
before  he  is  aware,  makes  himself  such  a  one 
as  he  speaks  against ;  for  if  he  had  civility  or 
breeding,  he  would  forbear  such  kind  of 
language. 

SELDEN 


Politeness  is  of  great  consequence  in 
society.  It  is  fictitious  benevolence.  It  sup- 
plies the  place  of  it  amongst  those  who  see  each 
other  in  public,  or  but  little.  Depend  upon  it 
the  want  of  it  never  fails  to  produce  something 
disagreeable  to  one  or  the  other. 

DR.  JOHNSON 

Know  then,  that  as  learning,  honour,  and 
virtue  are  absolutely  necessary  to  gain  you  the 
esteem  and  admiration  of  mankind  ;  politeness 
and  good-breeding  are  equally  necessary  to 
make  you  welcome  and  agreeable  in  conversa- 
tion and  common  life. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD 
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A  CONSTANT  smirk  upon  the  face,  and  a 
whiffling  activity  of  the  body,  are  strong  in- 
dications of  futility.  Whoever  is  in  a  hurry 
shows  that  the  thing  he  is  about  is  too  big  for 
him.  Haste  and  hurry  are  very  different 
things. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD 

A  SMALL,  transient  pleasure,  a  tickling  the 
ears,  wagging  the  lungs,  forming  the  face  into 
a  smile,  a  giggle,  or  a  hum,  are  not  to  be  pur- 
chased with  the  grievous  distaste  and  smart, 
perhaps  with  the  real  damage  and  mischief 
of  our  neighbour,  which  attend  upon  con- 
tempt. 

BARROW 

There  is  always  a  best  way  of  doing  every- 
thing, if  it  be  to  boil  an  egg.  Manners  are  the 
happy  ways  of  doing  things. 

EMERSON 

The  basis  of  good  manners  is  self-reliance. 

EMERSON 

It  is  not  the  love  of  flowers  that  makes  people 
effeminate  ;  but  indoor  habits  that  produce  a 
craving  for  stimulants  and  dread  of  trouble. 

LEIGH  HUNT 

Men  are  born  for  one  another.  Bear  with 
thy  neighbour,  therefore,  or  teach  him  better. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS 
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It  is  a  common  vice,  not  only  in  the  vulgar 
sort,  but  as  it  were  in  all  men,  to  bend  their 
aim  and  frame  their  thoughts  into  the  fashions 
wherein  they  were  born. 

MONTAIGNE 

When  one  has  a  great  object  to  attain,  while 
keeping  an  honest  heart,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
very  attentive  to  little  things.  And  these  little 
things  have  a  nobler  side ;  they  mean  (what 
so  few  attain)  the  absolute  elevation  of  the 
mind  above  personal  feeling. 

JOWETT 

Honesty  sometimes  keeps  a  man  from 
being  rich,  and  civility  from  being  witty. 

SELDEN 

The  unbecoming  rudenesses  which  persons 
of  a  distinguished  quality  sometimes  allow 
themselves,  create  a  general  aversion,  and 
bespeak  a  bad  education. 

'  REFLEXIONS  UPON  RIDICULE  ' 

'TiS  no  wonder  that  young  people  are  so 
clownish  and  unpolite ;  politeness  being  a 
combination  of  discretion,  civility,  complais- 
ance, circumspection  and  modesty,  accom- 
panied with  an  agreeable  air,  which  expands 
itself  upon  whatever  you  say  or  do.  Now  they 
are  neither  discreet,  nor  civil,  nor  complaisant, 
but  have  all  the  opposite  vices,  and  have  no 
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thoughts  of  getting  free  from  them ;  their 
words  and  actions  have  a  kind  of  harshness 
and  wildness  in  them  ;  they  have  a  sort  of  a 
warlike  air,  and  you  would  think  they  were 
always  going  to  mount  the  breach. 

'  REFLEXIONS  UPON  RIDICULE  ' 

Where  force  and  warlike  courage  is  joined 
with  grace  to  win  and  persuade,  all  things  by 
this  union  and  accord  are  brought  to  a  goodly, 
profitable,  and  most  perfect  government. 

PLUTARCH 

Ill-doings  breed  ill-thinkings  ;  and  of  cor- 
rupted manners  spring  perverted  judgments. 

ROGER  ASCHAM 


\ 


XX 

CONVERSATION 

It  is  good  in  discourse,  and  speech  of  con- 
versation, to  vary,  and  intermingle  speech  of 
the  present  occasion  with  arguments,  tales 
with  reasons,  asking  of  questions  with  telling 
of  opinions,  and  jest  with  earnest ;  for  it  is  a 
dull  thing  to  tire,  and  as  we  say  now,  to  jade 
anything  too  far. 

BACON 

Some  are  so  foolish  as  to  interrupt  those 
that  speak,  instead  of  hearing  and  thinking 
before  they  answer ;  which  is  uncivil  as  well  as 
silly. 

WILLIAM    PENN 

Accustom  thyself  to  attend  to  what  thy 
neighbour  says,  and  to  consider  it  with  care ; 
and  so  far  as  may  be,  put  thyself  in  the  mind 
of  him  that  speaks. 

MARCUS   AURELIUS 

It  is  not  looked  upon  as  the  business  of 
conversation  to  mend  each  other. 

CLARENDON 
78 
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The  Wise  Man  observes  that  there  is  a  time 
to  speak  and  a  time  to  keep  silence.  One  meets 
with  people  in  the  world  who  seem  never  to 
have  made  the  last  of  these  observations. 

BISHOP    BUTLER 


I  WOULD  establish  but  one  great,  general 
rule  to  be  observed  in  all  conversation,  which 
is  this,  *  that  men  should  not  talk  to  please 
themselves,  but  those  that  hear  them.' 

STEELE 

The  great  expense  of  words  is  laid  out  in 
setting  ourselves  out,  or  deceiving  others.  To 
convince  them  requireth  but  a  few. 

HALIFAX 

It  is  good  to  make  a  jest,  but  not  to  make  a 
trade  of  jesting. 

FULLER 


To  rally  well,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
kindness  must  run  through  all  you  say. 

STEELE 


The  reputation  of  men  is  too  noble  a 
sacrifice  to  be  offered  up  to  vainglory,  fond 
pleasure,  or  ill-humour. 

BARROW 
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If  without  wronging  others  or  derogating 
from  ourselves,  we  can  be  facetious,  if  we  can 
use  our  wits  in  jesting  innocently,  and  con- 
veniently, we  may  sometimes  do  it. 

BARROW 

When  sarcastic  twitches  are  needful  to  pierce 
the  thick  skins  of  men,  to  correct  their  lethargic 
stupidity,  to  rouse  them  out  of  their  drowsy 
negligence,  then  may  they  well  be  applied. 

BARROW 

It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  those  who  be 
inquisitive  and  desirous  of  many  news  to  be 
blabs  also  of  their  tongues,  and  to  be  prattling 
abroad. 

PLUTARCH 

Say  thou  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  prattling 
and  talkative  busybody,  who  catcheth  hold  on 
thee,  hangeth  upon  thee,  and  will  not  let  thee 
go.  Be  not  sheepish  and  bashful  ;  but  inter- 
rupt and  cut  his  tale  short,  shake  him  off,  I 
say,  but  go  thou  forward  and  make  an  end  of 
thy  business,  whereabout  thou  wentest. 

PLUTARCH 

Men  ought  to  speak  either  in  behalf  of 
themselves,  when  they  stand  in  need  of  some- 
thing, or  to  benefit  others,  or  else  to  pleasure 
and  recreate  one  another  by  pleasant  devices 
and  discourses,  (as  it  were)  with  salt  to  miti- 
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gate  the  painful  travails  in  actions  and  worldly- 
affairs,  or  rather  to  make  the  same  more 
savoury  whiles  we  are  employed  therein.  Now 
if  a  speech  be  neither  profitable  to  him  that 
delivereth  it,  nor  necessary  for  him  that  heareth 
it,  ne  yet  carry  therewith  any  grace  or  pleasure, 
what  need  is  there  that  it  should  be  uttered  ? 

PLUTARCH 


Surely  one  of  the  best  rules  in  conversation 
is,  never  to  say  a  thing  which  any  of  the 
company  can  reasonably  wish  we  had  rather 
left  unsaid. 

SWIFT 


It  signifies  little  what  we  say  of  our 
acquaintance,  so  that  we  do  not  tell  them 
what  others  say  against  them.  Talebearers 
make  all  the  real  mischief. 

HAZLITT 

There  are  many  who  talk  on  from  ignor- 
ance rather  than  from  knowledge,  and  who 
find  the  former  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  con- 
versation. 

HAZLITT 


One  of  the  reasons  that  we  meet  with  so  few 
people  who  are  rational  and  agreeable  in  con- 
versation is  that  there  is  hardly  any  one  who 
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does  not  think  rather  of  what  he  wishes  to  say 
than  of  replying  exactly  to  what  is  said  to  him. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

Why  have  we  memory  enough  to  retain  the 
minutest  details  of  what  has  happened  to  us, 
and  not  enough  to  remember  how  often  we 
have  related  them  to  the  same  person  ? 

LA    ROCHEFOUCAULD 

Talk  often,  but  never  long ;  in  that  case,  if 
you  do  not  please,  at  least  you  are  sure  not  to 
tire  your  hearers. 

LORD   CHESTERFIELD 

Mind  not  only  what  people  say,  but  how 
they  say  it ;  and,  if  you  have  any  sagacity,  you 
may  discover  more  truth  by  your  eyes  than  by 
your  ears. 

LORD   CHESTERFIELD 

In  quoting  of  books,  quote  such  authors  as 
are  usually  read ;  others  you  may  read  for 
your  own  satisfaction  but  not  name  them. 

SELDEN 

A  PERSON  who  talks  with  equal  vivacity 
on  every  subject,  excites  no  interest  in  any. 
Repose  is  as  necessary  in  conversation  as  in 
a  picture. 

HAZLITT 
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Many  young  people  think  it  very  genteel 
and  witty  to  abuse  the  clergy ;  in  which  they 
are  extremely  mistaken  ;  since,  in  my  opinion, 
parsons  are  very  like  other  men,  and  neither 
the  better  nor  the  worse  for  wearing  a  black 
gown.  All  general  reflections  upon  nations 
and  societies  are  the  trite,  threadbare  jokes  of 
those  who  set  up  for  wit  without  having  any, 
and  so  have  recourse  to  commonplace. 

LORD   CHESTERFIELD 


Men  would  come  into  company  with  ten 
times  the  pleasure  they  do,  if  they  were  sure  of 
hearing  nothing  which  should  shock  them,  as 
well  as  expected  what  would  please  them. 

STEELE 


'TiS  an  unpardonable  incivility  to  interrupt 
a  person  that  tells  a  story ;  'tis  much  better  to 
let  him  fail  in  some  circumstance  of  the  history, 
than  to  rectify  him,  if  he  asks  not  our  advice ; 
or  to  signify  we  knew  long  before  the  news  he 
would  acquaint  us  with. 

'  REFLEXIONS   UPON    RIDICULE  ' 


'TiS  a  sure  method  of  pleasing  to  attend 
to  others  with  pleasure  and  without  jealousy, 
and  give  them  opportunities  to  show  their 
parts. 

'REFLEXIONS   UPON   RIDICULE* 
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A  GOOD  mind,  in  silence,  is  ever  well  oc- 
cupied. He  that  thinketh  well  and  speaketh 
truth,  is  most  to  be  loved. 

SIR   THOMAS   ELYOT 


There  are,  too,  that  have  a  leaping  tongue, 
to  jig  into  the  tumult  of  a  discourse ;  and 
unless  you  have  an  Arts  tins  to  take  you  off, 
you  are  in  much  danger  of  a  deep  vexation. 
A  rook-yard  in  a  spring  morning  is  neither  so 
ill  nor  noiseful,  as  is  one  of  these.  But  this  is 
commonly  a  feminine  fault. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 


If  we  consider  conversation  as  an  enter- 
tainment, as  somewhat  to  unbend  the  mind  ; 
as  a  diversion  from  the  cares,  the  business,  and 
the  errors  of  life  ;  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  it, 
that  the  discourse  be  mutual.  .  .  .  Attention 
to  the  continued  discourse  of  one  alone  grows 
more  painful  often,  than  the  cares  and  business 
we  come  to  be  diverted  from. 

BISHOP   BUTLER 
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DRESS 

All   the    world    agrees    in    condemning    re- 
markable fops. 

WILLIAM  LAW 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  the  wisdom 
of  sobriety,  the  wisdom  of  devotion,  the  wisdom 
of  charity,  or  the  wisdom  of  humility,  but 
what  is  as  good  an  argument  for  the  wise  and 
reasonable  use  of  apparel. 

WILLIAM  LAW 

Exceed  not  in  the  humour  of  rags  and 
bravery,  for  these  will  soon  be  out  of  fashion. 
But  money  in  thy  purse  will  ever  be  in  fashion. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH 

Choose  thy  clothes  by  thine  own  eyes,  not 
another's. 

WILLIAM  PENN 

All  singular  and  far-fetched  fashions  are 
rather  marks  of  folly  and  vain  afifectation,  than 
of  right  reason  ;  therefore  the  wise  man  ought 
in  his  own  mind  to  retire  from  the  crowd,  and 
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there  keep  his  soul  at  Liberty  and  in  vigour 
to  judge  freely  of  things,  while  nevertheless,  as 
to  our  outward  appearance,  he  ought  entirely  to 
conform  to  the  fashions  and  forms  of  the  time. 

MONTAIGNE 

Take  great  care  always  to  be  dressed  like 
the  reasonable  people  of  your  own  age,  in  the 
place  where  you  are ;  whose  dress  is  never 
spoken  of  one  way  or  another,  as  either  too 
negligent  or  too  much  studied. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD 

Clothes  are  for  necessity ;  warm  clothes 
for  health ;  cleanly  for  decency ;  lasting  for 
thrift ;  and  rich  for  magnificence.  Now  there 
may  be  a  fault  in  their  number,  if  too  various  ; 
making,  if  too  vain  ;  matter,  if  too  costly  ;  and 
mind  of  the  wearer,  if  he  takes  pride  therein. 

FULLER 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  time  some  people 
will  consume  in  dressing;  taking  up  a  thing 
and  looking  at  it,  and  laying  it  down  and 
taking  it  up  again.  Every  one  should  get  the 
habit  of  doing  it  quickly. 

DR.  JOHNSON 

A  WOMAN  is  not  to  be  proud  of  her  fine 
gown  ;  nor  when  she  has  less  wit  than  her 
neighbours,  to  comfort  herself  that  she  hath 
more  lace. 

MONTAIGNE 
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'Tis  ridiculous  for  men  to  trick  up  and  dress 
themselves  like  women  ;  'tis  a  fault,  too,  to  be 
slovenly  and  nasty. 

*  REFLEXIONS  UPON  RIDICULE  ' 

Neither  too  much  sluttishness,  nor  ex- 
quisite niceness  becometh  a  Christian. 

JEROME 

She  is  not  well  apparelled  that  is  not  well 
mannered. 

PLAUTUS 
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FRIENDSHIP 

He  that  does  a  base  thing  in  zeal  for  his 
friend,  burns  the  golden  thread  that  ties  their 
hearts  together. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR 

For  I  do  not  think  that  friendships  are 
metaphysical  nothings,  created  for  contem- 
plation, or  that  men  and  women  should  stare 
upon  each  other's  faces,  and  make  dialogues  of 
news  and  prettinesses,  and  look  babies  in  one 
another's  eyes.  Friendship  is  the  ally  of  our 
sorrows,  the  ease  of  our  passions,  the  dis- 
charge of  our  oppressions,  the  sanctuary  to 
our  calamities,  the  counsellor  of  our  doubts, 
the  clarity  of  our  minds,  the  emission  of  our 
thoughts,  the  exercise  and  improvement  of 
what  we  meditate. 

JEREMY  TAYLOR 

True  friends  ought  to  prove  and  use  their 
friends,  as  the  poet  said,  usque  ad  aras,  that 
is,  that  they  should  in  no  sort  employ  them 
or  implore  their  assistance  in  things  offensive 
unto  God. 

CERVANTES 
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He  that  will  lose  his  friend  for  a  jest 
deserves  to  die  a  beggar  by  the  bargain. 

FULLER 

Certes  true  and  perfect  friendship  requireth 
these  three  things  especially :  Virtue,  as  being 
honest  and  commendable ;  Society  which  is 
pleasant  and  delectable  ;  and  Profit  which  is 
needful  and  necessary. 

PLUTARCH 


There  are  some  men  like  dictionaries;  to 
be  looked  into  upon  occasion  ;  but  have  no 
connection  and  are  little  entertaining. 

WILLIAM  PENN 


It  is  hard  to  praise  those  who  are  dispraised 
by  others.  He  is  little  short  of  a  hero  who 
perseveres  in  thinking  well  of  a  friend  who 
has  become  a  butt  for  slander  and  a  byword, 

WILLIAM  PENN 


Friendship  should  be  surrounded  with 
ceremonies  and  respects,  and  not  crushed  into 
corners. 

EMERSON 


Semblable  is  the  case  of  wise  sentences  and 
of  good  friends,  the  best  and  most  assured  are 
those  reputed,  which  are  present  with  us  in  our 
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calamities,  not  in  vain  and  for  a  show,  but  to 
aid  and  succour  us. 

PLUTARCH 

The  most  gentle  behaviour  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  friendship  in  any  degree 
above  the  common  level  of  acquaintance. 

STEELE 

A  MAN  cannot  long  retain  the  feelings  he 
ought  to  have  for  his  friends  and  benefactors 
if  he  allow  himself  the  liberty  of  speaking 
often  of  their  faults. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

We  are  easily  consoled  for  the  misfortunes 
of  our  friends  when  they  serve  to  make  known 
our  affection  for  them. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 

Learn  to  know  the  men  who  may  be 
trusted. 

GOETHE 

A  MAN  who  is  always  defending  his  friends 
from  the  most  trifling  charges,  will  be  apt  to 
make  other  people  their  enemies. 

HAZLITT 

To  reprehend  well,  is  both  the  hardest  and 
most  necessary  part  of  friendship. 

OWEN  FELLTHAM 
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Lo  what  it  is  to  do  for  a  friend,  and  to  lead  a 
life  debonair,  and  to  be  without  cruelty  ;  to 
love  and  not  to  hate,  which  causeth  to  do 
good  against  evil ;  and  to  turn  pain  into 
benefit  and  to  quench  cruelty. 

CAXTON 


But  how  is  one  to  know  what  a  man  really 
is  ?  First  of  all  by  his  acts,  but  also  by  some- 
thing else  which  only  intuition  can  discern. 
Soul  judges  soul  by  an  elective  affinity, 
penetrating  speech  and  silence,  action  and 
expression. 

AMIEL 

A  FAITHFUL  friend  is  better  than  gold,  a 
medicine  of  misery,  an  only  possession  ;  yet 
this  love  of  friends,  nuptial,  heroical,  profitable, 
pleasant,  honest,  all  three  loves  put  together, 
are  little  worth,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a 
true  Christian,  illuminated  soul,  if  it  be  not 
done  in  ordine  ad  Deum^  for  God's  sake. 

ROBERT  BURTON 


There  can  be  no  friendship  where  there  is 
no  freedom. 

WILLIAM  PENN 


Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence,  had  a  desperate 
saying  against  perfidious  or  neglecting  friends, 
as  if  those  wrongs  were  unpardonable.  *  You 
shall  read,'  saith  he,  '  that  we  are  commanded 
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to  forgive  our  enemies,  but  you  never  read 
that  we  are  commanded  to  forgive  our  friends.' 
But  yet  the  spirit  of  Job  was  in  a  better  tune. 
'  Shall  we/  saith  he,  *  take  good  at  God's 
hands,  and  not  be  content  to  take  evil  also  ?  ' 
and  so  of  friends  in  a  proportion. 

BACON 


XXIII 

DISCIPLES 

Everywhere  we  learn  only  from  those  we 
love. 

GOETHE 


Disciples  do  owe  unto  masters  only  a 
temporary  belief  and  a  suspension  of  their 
own  judgment  till  they  be  fully  instructed, 
and  not  an  absolute  resignation  or  perpetual 
captivity. 

BACON 


Seek  the  good  of  other  men,  but  be  not  in 
bondage  to  their  faces  or  fancies ;  for  that  is 
but  facility  or  softness,  which  taketh  an  honest 
mind  prisoner. 

BACON 


Rest  not  under  the  expired  merits  of  others, 
shine  by  those  of  thy  own. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE 
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We  take  other  men's  opinions  upon  trust, 
and  give  ourselves  no  manner  of  trouble ; 
whereas  we  should  make  them  our  own. 

MONTAIGNE 


For  the  honest  and  just  bounds  of  one 
person  upon  another,  extend  no  further  but 
to  understand  him  sufficiently  whereby  not  to 
give  him  offence,  or  whereby  to  be  able  to  give 
him  faithful  counsel,  or  whereby  to  stand  upon 
reasonable  guard  and  caution  in  respect  of  a 
man's  self 

BACON 


'TiS  losing  the  price  of  a  benefit  to  talk  of 
it,  and  to  applaud  a  man's  self  for  the  advances 
he  has  made  for  his  friends.  However,  he  that 
has  received  the  friendship  ought  never  to  for- 
get it,  nor  to  blush  when  he  sees  his  benefactor. 

'  REFLEXIONS  UPON  RIDICULE  ' 


XXIV 

SOLITUDE 

Little  do  men  perceive  what  solitude  is, 
and  how  far  it  extendeth ;  for  a  crowd  is  not 
company,  and  faces  are  but  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal,  where 
there  is  no  love. 

BACON 

He  who  must  needs  have  company,  must 
needs  have  sometimes  bad  company. 
Be  able  to  be  alone. 

SIR   THOMAS    BROWNE 

Curious  fellows  let  their  business  alone 
whiles  they  be  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  other 
men.  Seldom  go  they  into  the  country  for 
that  they  cannot  endure  the  quietness  and  still 
silence  of  the  wild  and  solitary  fields. 

(PLUTARCH 

Solitude  is  as  needful  to  the  imagination 
as  society  is  wholesome  for  the  character. 

LOWELL 
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Life  without  society  is  but  half  a  life.  We 
cannot  do  our  duties  to  mankind  unless  we 
live  among  them  and  visit  them. 

JOWETT 


Solitude,  silence,  and  the  strait  keeping  of 
the  heart,  are  the  foundations  and  grounds  of 
a  spiritual  life. 

ARCHBISHOP   LEIGHTON 


XXV 

GIVING  OFFENCE 

Neither  to  give,  nor  to  take  offence  are 
surely  the  two  things  most  delightful  in 
human  life. 

VV.    S.    LANDOR 

We  may  give  more  offence  by  our  silence 
than  even  by  impertinence. 

HAZLITT 

Come  not  to  thy  neighbour  whom  thou  hast 
offended,  and  give  him  a  pennyworth  of  ale,  or 
a  banquet,  and  so  make  him  a  fair  counten- 
ance, thinking  that  by  thy  drink  or  dinner  he 
will  show  thee  like  countenance.  I  grant  you 
may  both  laugh  and  make  good  cheer,  and 
yet  there  may  remain  a  bag  of  rusty  malice, 
twenty  years  old,  in  thy  neighbour's  bosom. 

LATIMER 

Let  not  the  fear  of  making  enemies  or  of 
causing  displeasure  to  others  keep  you  from 
doing  what  it  behoves  you  to  do. 

GUICCIARDINI 
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Little  minds  are  too  easily  hurt  by  little 
things ;  great  minds  see  them  all  and  are  not 
hurt  by  them. 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD 


It  is  the  glory  of  a  man  to  pass  by  an 
offence. 

BACON 

In  this  world  we  must  either  be  dead  out- 
right, or  sometimes  do  things  that  give  offence. 

GUICCIARDINI 

In  order  to  live  at  peace  with  others  we 
ought  to  be  consistent  with  ourselves. 

'reflexions  on  ridicule' 

It  is  not  good  in  matters  of  discourtesy,  to 
dive  into  a  man's  mind,  beyond  his  own  com- 
ment :  nor  to  stir  upon  a  doubtful  indignity, 
without  it,  unless  we  have  proofs  that  carry 
weight  and  conviction  with  them.  Words  do 
sopietimes  fly  from  the  tongue  that  the  heart 
did  neither  hatch  nor  harbour. 

In  things  that  have  a  double  sense,  it  is 
good  to  think  the  better  was  intended  ;  so  shall 
we  still  both  keep  our  friends,  and  quietness. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 

Too  much  desire  to  please  men,  mightily 
purgeth  the  pleasing  of  God. 

ARCHBISHOP    LEIGHTON 


XXVI 

PATIENCE 

Attend  with  patience  the  uncertainty  of 
things,  and  what  lieth  yet  unexerted  in  the 
chaos  of  futurity. 

SIR    THOMAS    BROWNE 

Quarrel  not  rashly  with  adversities  not 
yet  understood,  and  overlook  not  the  mercies 
often  bound  up  in  them. 

SIR    THOMAS    BROWNE 


To  have  suffered,  nay,  to  suffer,  sets  a  keen 
edge  on  what  remains  of  the  agreeable.  This 
is  a  great  truth,  and  has  to  be  learned  in  the 
fire. 

R.    L.    STEVENSON 
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XXVII 

AGE 

The  only  way  of  avoiding  a  trifling  and 
frivolous  old  age  is  to  lay  up  in  our  way  to  it 
such  stores  of  knowledge  and  observation  as 
may  make  us  useful  and  agreeable  in  our 
declining  years. 

STEELE 

No  man  may  be  said  to  live  a  short  time, 
that  hath  attained  of  perfect  virtue  the  perfect 
reward. 

SIR  THOMAS  ELYOT 

To  know  how  to  grow  old  is  the  highest 
achievement  of  wisdom  ;  it  is  one  of  the  hardest 
problems  of  the  great  art  of  living. 

AMI  EL 
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XXVIII 

LOVE 

The  first  and  chiefest  ofifice  of  love  begins 
and  ends  in  the  soul,  producing  those  happy 
twins  of  her  divine  generation,  knowledge  and 
virtue. 

MILTON 

Salute  your  dear  wife  from  me.  Bid  her 
beware  of  a  bondage  spirit.  Fear  is  the  natural 
issue  of  such  a  spirit ;  the  antidote  is  love. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL 

Fear  is  of  no  real  avail  in  education  :  not 
even  parents  can  train  children  by  this  motive. 
Love  must  be  the  first  influence. 

ERASMUS 

Little  love,  little  trust,  but  a  great  love 
brings  a  great  confidence. 

ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON 

I  MAY  well  say  that  love  is  the  principal 
thing  that  maketh  any  work  easy,  though  the 
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work  be  right  painful  of  itself,  and  that  with- 
out love  no  labour  can  be  comfortable  to  the 
doer. 

BISHOP  FISHER 

Likeness  is  the  ground  of  love,  like  alway 
doth  covet  like ;  and  the  nearer  in  Hkeness 
that  any  person  be,  the  sooner  they  may  knit 
together  in  love. 

BISHOP  FISHER 


XXIX 

TRAVEL 

Surely  there  is  much  of  bad  and  much  of 
good,  there  is  much  to  disgust  and  much  to 
elevate,  which  he  cannot  have  felt  or  known 
who  has  never  passed  the  limits  of  his  native 
land. 

SHELLEY 


Travel  in  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of 
education  ;  in  the  elder  a  part  of  experience. 

BACON 
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XXX 

PUBLIC  SERVICE 

There  is  no  qualification  for  government  but 
virtue  and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive. 

BURKE 

Power  to  do  good  is  the  true  and  lawful 
end  of  aspiring. 

BACON 

The  true  end  of  all  power,  whether  ordinary 
or  extraordinary,  is  to  do  good  ;  and  where 
power  is  thus  employed,  it  proves  the  right- 
eousness of  the  person,  and  the  goodness  of 
his  temper  and  intention  as  a  friend  of  man- 
kind. 

CUDWORTH 


To  make  the  people  fittest  to  choose,  and 
the  chosen  fittest  to  govern,  will  be  to  mend 
our  corrupt  and  faulty  education,  to  teach  the 
people  faith,  not  without  virtue,  temperance, 
modesty,  sobriety,  parsimony,  justice  ;  not  to 
admire  wealth  or  honour  ;  to  hate  turbulence 
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and  ambition ;  to  place  every  one  his  private 
welfare  and  happiness  in  the  public  peace, 
liberty,  and  safety. 

MILTON 

To  sequester  out  of  the  world  into  Atlantic 
and  Utopian  politics,  which  never  can  be 
drawn  into  use,  will  not  mend  our  condition  ; 
but  to  ordain  wisely  as  in  this  world  of  evil,  in 
the  midst  whereof  God  has  placed  us  unavoid- 
ably. 

MILTON 

Public  society  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
private  opinions ;  but  as  for  the  rest,  namely, 
our  actions,  our  labours,  our  lives  and  fortunes, 
they  must  be  bent  and  devoted  to  the  public 
service. 

MONTAIGNE 

The  necessity  for  external  government  to 
man  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  vigour  of  his 
self-government.  Where  the  last  is  most  com- 
plete, the  first  is  least  wanted.  Hence,  the 
more  virtue  the  more  liberty. 

S.  T.  COLERIDGE 

Tl-IE  true  liberal  endeavours  to  effect  as 
much  good  as  he  can,  with  the  means  which 
he  has  at  command  ;  but  he  would  not  extir- 
pate evils,  which  are  often  inevitable,  by  fire 
and  sword.     He  endeavours  by  judicious  pro- 
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gress  gradually  to  remove  glaring  defects, 
without  at  the  same  time  destroying  an  equal 
amount  of  good  by  violent  measures.  He 
contents  himself  in  this  ever-imperfect  world 
with  what  is  good,  until  time  and  circum- 
stances favour  his  attaining  something  better. 

GOETHE 

The  vigour  I  love  consists  in  finding  out 
wherein  subjects  are  aggrieved,  in  relieving 
them,  in  studying  the  temper  and  genius  of 
a  people,  in  consulting  their  prejudices,  in 
selecting  proper  persons  to  lead  and  manage 
them,  in  the  laborious,  watchful,  and  difficult 
task  of  increasing  public  happiness  by  allaying 
each  particular  discontent. 

SYDNEY  SMITH 

The  best  definition  of  the  best  government 
is,  that  it  hath  no  inconveniences  but  such  as 
are  supportable ;  but  inconveniences  there 
must  be. 

HALIFAX 

I  HAVE  ever  observed  it  to  have  been  the 
office  of  a  wise  patriot,  among  the  greatest 
affairs  of  the  state,  to  take  care  of  the  common- 
wealth of  learning.  For  schools,  they  are  the 
seminaries  of  state ;  and  nothing  is  worthier 
the  study  of  a  statesman,  than  that  part  of  the 
republic  which  we  call  the  advancement  of 
letters. 

BEN  JONSON 
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All  would  go  well  in  the  commonwealth,  if 
every  one  in  the  parliament  would  lay  down 
his  own  interest,  and  aim  at  the  general  good. 

SELDEN 

It  is  better  to  cherish  virtue  and  humanity 
by  leaving  much  to  free  will,  even  with  some 
loss  to  the  object,  than  to  attempt  to  make 
men  mere  machines  and  instruments  of  a 
political  benevolence. 

BURKE 

A  GREAT  public  should  be  reverenced,  not 
used  as  children  are,  when  pedlars  wish  to 
hook  the  money  from  them. 

GOETHE 

Take  it  for  certain  that,  whether  you  live 
under  a  commonwealth,  under  an  oligarchy,  or 
under  a  sole  prince,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to 
have  everything  your  own  way. 

GUICCIARDINI 

Those  who  govern  states  must  not  be 
daunted  by  seeming  dangers,  however  great, 
near,  and  imminent  they  look. 

GUICCIARDINI 

It  is  a  false  compliance  with  the  multitude,  to 
raise  in  them  emotions  which  they  wish^  when 
these  are  not  emotions  which  they  ought,  to  feel. 

GOETHE 
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The  people  are  a  set  of  masters  whom  it  is 
not  in  a  man's  power  in  every  instance  fully  to 
please,  and  at  the  same  time  faithfully  to  serve. 

DR.  JOHNSON 

Wise  men  will  apply  their  remedies  to  vices, 
not  to  names ;  to  the  causes  of  evil  which  are 
permanent,  not  to  the  occasional  organs  by 
which  they  act,  and  the  transitory  modes  in 
which  they  appear. 

BURKE 

Every  politician  ought  to  sacrifice  to  the 
graces ;  and  to  join  compliance  with  reason. 

BURKE 


State  business  is  a  cruel  trade  ;  good-nature 
is  a  bungler  at  it. 

HALIFAX 


It  is  wonderful  how  soon  men  acquire 
talents  for  offices  of  trust  and  importance. 
The  higher  the  situation,  the  higher  the 
opinion  it  gives  us  of  ourselves ;  and  as  is 
our  confidence,  so  is  our  capacity. 

HAZLITT 


The  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  really 
rise  in  the  world  is  by  doing  good  in  it. 

JOWETT 
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Under  a  government  of  Laws,  what  is  the 
motto  of  a  good  citizen  ?  To  obey  punctually  ; 
to  censure  freely. 

DR.    JOHNSON 


There  is  no  act  more  moral  between  men 
than  that  of  rule  and  obedience. 

CARLYLE 


Make  not  many  statute-laws ;  and  those 
thou  dost  make,  see  they  be  good,  but  chiefly 
that  they  be  observed  and  kept ;  for  statutes 
not  kept  are  the  same  as  if  they  were  not  made, 
and  do  rather  show  that  the  prince  had  wisdom 
and  authority  to  make  them  than  valour  to 
see  that  they  should  be  kept. 

CERVANTES 


Political  arrangement,  as  it  is  a  work  for 
social  ends,  is  to  be  only  wrought  by  social 
means.  There  must  mind  conspire  with 
mind.  Time  is  required  to  produce  that 
union  of  minds  which  alone  can  produce  all 
we  aim  at. 

BURKE 


It  is  on  the  understanding,  and  not  on  the 
sentiment  of  a  nation  that  all  safe  legislation 
must  be  based. 

LOWELL 
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Popularity  is  a  crime  from  the  moment  it 
is  sought ;  it  is  only  a  virtue  where  men  have 
it  whether  they  will  or  not. 

HALIFAX 


In  the  discharge  of  thy  place  set  before  thee 
the  best  examples,  for  imitation  is  a  globe  of 
precepts. 

BACON 

Plain,  good  intention,  which  is  as  easily 
discovered  at  the  first  view,  as  fraud  is  surely 
detected  at  last,  is,  let  me  say,  of  no  mean 
force  in  the  government  of  mankind. 

BURKE 

Let  not  the  law  of  thy  country  be  the  non 
ultra  of  thy  honesty  ;  nor  think  that  always 
good  enough  which  the  law  will  make  good. 

SIR   THOMAS    BROWNE 


He  that  seeketh  to  be  eminent  amongst 
able  men  hath  a  great  task ;  but  that  is  ever 
good  for  the  public. 

BACON 


Ambition  is  not  in  itself  an  evil ;  nor  is  he 
to  be  condemned  whose  spirit  prompts  him  to 
seek  fame  by  worthy  and  honourable  ways. 

GUICCIARDINI 
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There  is  surely  no  greater  wisdom  than 
well  to  time  the  beginnings  and  onsets  of 
things.  Dangers  are  no  more  light,  if  they 
once  seem  light;  and  more  dangers  have 
deceived  men  than  forced  them. 

BACON 

If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not 
only  entertain  them  with  trifles  and  gingles, 
but  use  them  justly  and  graciously. 

BACON 

Wealth  and  plenty  in  a  land  where  justice 
reigns  not  is  no  argument  of  a  flourishing  state, 
but  of  a  nearness  rather  to  ruin  and  commo- 
tion. 

MILTON 

Justice,  above  all  other  things,  is  and  ought 
to  be  the  strongest ;  she  is  the  strength,  the 
kingdom,  the  power  and  majesty  of  all  ages. 

MILTON 

The  wisdom  of  the  few  may  be  the  light  of 
mankind  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  few  is  not  the 
profit  of  mankind,  nor  of  a  commonwealth. 

JAMES    HARRINGTON 

To  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it,  is  for 
burglars,  in  politics  as  well  as  morals. 

WILLIAM    PENN 
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Five  things  are  requisite  to  a  good  officer  : 
ability,  clean  hands,  despatch,  patience,  and 
impartiality. 

WILLIAM    PENN 


Men's  rights  will  clash,  and  the  recon- 
ciliation must  come  through  a  higher  gospel 
than  the  gospel  of  rights — the  gospel  of 
duty. 

ARNOLD   TOYNBEE 


He  that  maketh  laws  must  have  regard  to 
the  common  possibility  of  men,  if  he  will 
punish  little,  with  profitable  example,  and  not 
much  without  some  profit. 

PLUTARCH 


Now  there  is  a  rule,  confessed  of  all  the 
world,  that  no  man  can  attain  any  greater 
virtue  or  knowledge,  than  to  know  how  to 
govern  a  multitude  of  men,  or  a  city. 

PLUTARCH 


The  strength  of  a  realm  doth  not  consist  in 
great  puissance  or  treasure,  but  in  friends  who 
thou  canst  get  neither  by  force  nor  provide 
them  with  money,  but  they  be  provided  with 
gentleness  and  confidence  only. 

SALLUST 
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He  that  is  in  authority,  let  him  consider 
how  he  Cometh  to  it,  and  coming  well  to  it, 
how  he  ought  to  live  well  in  it,  and  living  well 
in  it,  how  he  must  govern  and  govern  wisely ; 
he  must  oft  call  to  remembrance  his  own 
infirmity. 

GREGORY 


Every  man  should  be  equity's  champion ; 
because  it  is  that  eternal  pillar  whereon  the 
world  is  founded. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 


XXXI 

BUSINESS 

If  men  would  think  more  they  would  act 
less.  The  greatest  part  of  the  business  of  the 
world  is  the  effect  of  not  thinking. 

HALIFAX 

Affected  despatch  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  things  to  business  that  can  be. 

BACON 

Nothing  is  more  unfortunate  than  light 
and  rash  intermeddling  in  many  matters. 

BACON 

Experience  is  a  safe  guide ;  and  a  prac- 
tical head  is  a  great  happiness  in  business. 

WILLIAM   PENN 

In  matters  of  business  take  this  as  a  maxim, 
that  it  is  not  enough  to  give  things  their 
beginning,  direction,  or  impulse ;  we  must 
also  follow  them  up  and  never  slacken  our 
efforts  until  they  are  brought  to  a  conclusion. 

GUICCIARDINI 
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Whatever  business  you  have,  do  it  the 
first  moment  you  can  ;  never  by  halves,  but 
finish  it  without  interruption  if  possible. 
Business  must  not  be  sauntered  and  trifled 
with  ;  and  you  must  not  say  to  it,  as  Felix 
did  to  Paul,  '  At  a  more  convenient  season  I 
will  speak  to  thee.' 

LORD    CHESTERFIELD 


I  HATE  all  bungling  like  sin,  but  most 
of  all  bungling  in  state  affairs,  which  pro- 
duces nothing  but  misery  to  thousands  and 
millions. 

GOETHE 


No  man  tastes  pleasures  truly  who  does 
not  earn  them  by  previous  business ;  and  few 
people  do  business  well  who  do  nothing  else. 

LORD   CHESTERFIELD 


There  be  three  parts  of  business :  the 
preparation,  the  debate  or  examination,  and 
the  perfection.  Whereof  if  you  look  for  de- 
spatch, let  the  middle  only  be  the  work  of 
many,  and  the  first  and  last  the  work  of  few. 

BACON 

Wise  venturing  is  the  most  commendable 
part  of  human  prudence. 

HALIFAX 
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A  GENERAL  must  not  be  at  his  prayers  when 
he  should  occupy  his  sword. 

PLUTARCH 


He  that  fain  would  have  business  let  him 
get  a  shop  and  a  wife.  For  in  no  two  things 
is  there  more  business,  for  if  thou  intendest 
to  apparel  them  both,  they  two  will  ever  be 
sufficiently  trimmed. 

PLAUTUS 

Nothing  so  well  becometh  a  man  as  in 
every  enterprise  and  taking  of  counsel  to  be 
true  and  constant. 

TULLY 
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-      LOYALTY   AND    PATRIOTISM 

There  is  a  necessity  all  men  should  love 
their  country  :  he  that  professeth  the  contrary 
may  be  delighted  with  his  words,  but  his  heart 
is  there. 

BEN   JONSON 

That  is  the  most  excellent  state  of  society 
in  which  the  patriotism  ennobles,  but  does  not 
merge,  the  individual  energy  of  the  man. 

S.    T.    COLERIDGE 

Disdain  their  peevish  pride  who  rail  on 
their  native  land  (whose  worst  fault  is  that  it 
bred  such  ungrateful  fools),  and  in  all  their 
discourses  prefer  foreign  countries,  herein 
showing  themselves  akin  to  the  wild  Irish  in 
loving  their  nurses  better  than  their  mothers. 

FULLER 

There  is  no  other  kind  of  way  by  which 
human  society  can  be  sweetly  constructed, 
than  that  feeling  of  loyalty,  whereby  those 
who  are  worthy  are  reverenced  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  reverence. 

CARLYLE 
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FREEDOM 

Civil  liberty,  the  liberty  of  a  community, 
is  a  severe  and  restrained  thing ;  implies  in 
the  notion  of  it,  authority,  settled  subordina- 
tion, subjection,  and  obedience ;  and  is  alto- 
gether as  much  hurt  by  too  little  of  this  kind 
as  by  too  much. 

BISHOP  BUTLER 

He  who  is  not  trusted  with  his  own  actions, 
his  drift  not  being  known  to  be  evil,  and 
standing  to  the  hazard  of  law  and  penalty, 
has  a  great  argument  to  think  himself  reputed 
in  the  Commonwealth  wherein  he  was  born, 
for  either  a  fool  or  a  foreigner. 

MILTON 

Freedom  is  an  odd  thing,  and  every  man 
has  enough  of  it,  if  he  can  only  satisfy  himself 

GOETHE 

Freedom  consists  not  in  refusing  to  recog- 
nise anything  above  us,  but  in  respecting  some- 
thing which  is  above  us ;  for,  by  respecting  it, 
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we  raise  ourselves  to  it,  and  by  our  very  ac- 
knowledgment make  manifest  that  we  bear 
within  ourselves  what  is  higher,  and  are  worthy 
to  be  on  a  level  with  it. 

GOETHE 

It  has  taken  man  centuries  to  win  liberty. 
How  many  more  centuries  must  pass  away 
before  he  learns  the  right  use  of  liberty? 

ARNOLD  TOYNBEE 


XXXIV 

AUTHORITY 

Judges  ought  to  be  more  learned  than 
witty,  more  reverend  than  plausible,  and  more 
advised  than  confident.  Above  all  things, 
integrity  is  their  portion  and  proper  virtue. 

BACON 

The  magistrate's  vocation  is  to  see  that  the 
commonwealth  be  well  ordered ;  to  see  that 
the  schools  be  maintained ;  to  see  that  uni- 
versities be  well  furnished  ;  to  see  that  justice 
be  executed  ;  that  the  wicked  be  punished  and 
the  good  rewarded  ;  finally,  to  keep  every  one 
in  good  order. 

LATIMER 

Even  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be 
grave  and  not  taunting. 

BACON 

Him  that  thou  must  punish  with  deeds 
revile  not  with  words,  since  to  a  wretch  the 
punishment  is  sufficient  without  adding  ill 
language. 

CERVANTES 
121 
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A  GOOD  captain  ordereth  his  men  better  by 
keeping  from  ill-doing  than  by  sore  chastising. 

SENECA 

Governors  of  the  weal  public  ought  to  be 
like  to  the  laws  which  not  for  displeasure,  but 
only  for  equity,  do  punish  offenders. 

CICERO 

Men  commonly  disdain  to  obey  those 
which  are  not  wise  in  commanding. 

PLUTARCH 

Nothing  makes  greatness  last  like  the 
moderate  use  of  authority. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 


XXXV 

CUSTOM 

A   FROWARD   retention  of  custom  is  as  tur- 
bulent a  thing  as  an  innovation. 

BACON 

A  MAN  ought  warily  to  begin  changes  which 
once  begun  will  continue ;  but  in  matters  that 
return  not  he  may  be  more  magnificent. 

BACON 

The  predominancy  of  custom  is  everywhere 
visible ;  insomuch  as  a  man  would  wonder  to 
hear  men  profess,  protest,  engage,  give  great 
words,  and  then  do  just  as  they  have  done 
before ;  as  if  they  were  dead  images,  and 
engines  moved  only  by  the  wheels  of  custom. 

BACON 

Custom  teacheth  that  to  be  little  which 
seemeth  to  be  great. 

SENECA 
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WAR  AND  PEACE 

The  atrocities,  and  horrors,  and  disgusts  of 
war,  have  never  been  half  enough  insisted 
upon  by  the  teachers  of  the  people. 

SYDNEY    SMITH 


The  greatest  curse  which  can  be  entailed 
upon  mankind  is  a  state  of  war.  All  the 
atrocious  crimes  committed  in  years  of  peace 
— all  that  is  spent  in  peace  by  the  secret  cor- 
ruptions, or  by  the  thoughtless  extravagance 
of  nations,  are  mere  trifles  compared  with  the 
gigantic  evils  which  stalk  over  the  world  in  a 
state  of  war. 

SYDNEY    SMITH 


The  salvation  which  the  best  Master  that 
ever  was  on  earth  or  in  heaven  taught  to  His 
disciples  and  favourites  was,  that  when  they 
entered  into  any  house  they  should  say, '  Peace 
be  to  this  house';  and  many  other  times  He 
said,  *  I  give  unto  you  My  peace ;   I  leave  My 
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peace  with  you ;  peace  be  amongst  you.*  It 
is  a  good,  as  precious  as  a  jewel,  and  a  gift 
given,  and  left  by  such  a  hand  ;  a  jewel,  with- 
out which  neither  on  earth  nor  in  heaven  can 
there  be  any  perfect  good. 

CERVANTES 


O  NOBLE  peace,  what  wealth  bringest  thou 
in,  how  do  all  things  flourish  in  field  and  in 
town,  what  forwardness  of  religion,  what  in- 
crease of  learning,  what  gravity  in  counsel, 
what  devise  of  wit,  what  order  of  manners, 
what  obedience  of  laws,  what  reverence  of 
states,  what  safeguard  of  houses,  what  quiet- 
ness of  life,  what  honour  of  countries,  what 
friendship  of  minds,  what  honesty  of  pleasure 
hast  thou  always  maintained,  whose  happiness 
we  knew  not  while  now  we  feel  thy  lack,  and 
shall  learn  by  misery  to  understand  plenty, 
and  so  to  avoid  mischief  by  the  hurt  that  it 
bringeth,  and  learn  to  serve  better,  where  re- 
bellion is  once  known  ;  and  so  to  live  truly, 
and  keep  the  King's  peace. 

SIR   JOHN    CHEKE 


In  wars  the  multitude,  nor  the  puissance 
unlearned  may  so  much  avail  toward  victory, 
as  knowledge  and  exercise. 

SIR    THOMAS    ELYOT 


He  that  deviseth  peace,  let  him  prepare  for 
wars  ;  he  that  would  vanquish,  let  him  instruct 
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well  his  people ;  and  he  that  would  achieve 
his  exploitures,  let  him  fight  with  craft,  and 
not  with  chance  or  adventure. 

SIR   THOMAS    ELYOT 


War  should  in  such  wise  be  taken  in  hand, 
as  nothing  but  peace  should  seem  to  be  fought 
for. 

JEROME 


XXXVII 

PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

In  public  speaking,  we  must  appeal  either  to 
the  prejudices  of  others,  or  to  the  love  of  truth 
and  justice.  If  we  think  merely  of  displaying 
our  own  ability,  we  shall  ruin  every  cause  we 
undertake. 

HAZLITT 

Those  who  cannot  miss  an  opportunity  of 
saying  a  good  thing,  or  of  bringing  in  some 
fantastical  opinion  of  their  own,  are  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  management  of  any  great 
question. 

HAZLITT 

The  speeches  that  young  men  let  fall,  such 
I  mean  as  never  knew  how  to  hear,  nor  were 
wont  to  receive  profit  by  hearing,  are  nothing 
else  indeed  but  very  wind. 

PLUTARCH 

As  for  the  praises  therefore  of  him  that 
speaketh,  we  ought  favourably  and  of  course 
with  great  affectation  to  pass  them  out  of  our 
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mouths :  in  giving  credit  unto  their  reasons 
and  arguments  we  are  to  be  more  circumspect: 
and  as  touching  the  phrase,  utterance,  and 
action  of  those  that  exercise  to  make  speeches, 
we  must  both  see  and  hear  the  same  with  a 
single  heart  and  kind  affection :  as  for  the 
utility  and  truth  of  those  matters  which  are 
delivered,  we  should  examine  and  weigh  the 
same  exactly  and  with  more  severity  of  judg- 
ment. 

PLUTARCH 

True  eloquence  consists  in  saying  all  that 
is  needful,  and  in  saying  no  more  than  is  need- 
ful. 

LA    ROCHEFOUCAULD 

Eloquence  must  needs  possess  both  what 
is  agreeable  and  what  is  real,  but  it  is  necessary 
that  the  agreeable  should  be  real. 

PASCAL 


XXXVIII 

EDUCATION 

A  MAN  buys  a  slave;  he  may  be  useless  at 
first  as  knowing  nothing.  Straightway  he  is 
tried,  and  it  is  quickly  found  what  he  can  best 
do,  and  to  that  craft  he  is  diligently  trained. 
But  the  same  man  will  wholly  neglect  his  son's 
upbringing.  *  He  will  have  enough  to  live 
upon,'  he  will  say.  *  But  not  enough  to  live  a 
worthy  life,'  I  rejoin.  'What  need  of  learning? 
He  will  have  wealth.'  *  Then  all  the  more 
need  of  all  the  guidance  that  Letters  and 
Philosophy  can  bestow.' 

ERASMUS 

To  frighten  an  entire  class  is  easier  than 
to  teach  one  boy  properly:  for  the  latter  is 
and  always  must  be  a  task  as  serious  as  it  is 
honourable. 

ERASMUS 

Education  and  discipline  formeth  good 
manners,  and  men  savoureth  alway  of  that 
thing  which  in  youth  they  have  learned. 

SENECA 
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We  teach  our  children  liberal  sciences,  not 
because  those  sciences  may  give  any  virtue, 
but  because  they  make  the  mind  apt  to  re- 
ceive it. 

SULPICIUS 


The  fathers  biddeth  their  children  to  apply 
them  earnestly  to  study  or  labour,  and  will  not 
let  them  be  idle  although  it  be  holiday,  and  do 
constrain  them  to  sweat  and  oftentimes  to  weep, 
where  the  mothers  would  set  them  on  their 
laps,  and  keep  them  at  home  ail  the  day  in  the 
shadow  for  burning  of  their  white. 

SIR   THOMAS    ELYOT 


If  youth  be  grafted  straight  and  not  awry, 
the  whole  commonwealth  will  flourish  there- 
after. When  this  is  done,  then  must  every 
man  begin  to  be  more  ready  to  amend  himself, 
than  to  check  another,  measuring  their  matters 
with  that  wise  proverb  of  Apollo,  Know  thyself; 
that  is  to  say,  learn  to  know  what  thou  art  able, 
fit,  and  apt  unto,  and  follow  that. 

ROGER   ASCHAM 


Another  thing  to  be  particularly  attended 
to  in  the  education  of  persons  of  large  fortunes 
is  the  moral  obligation,  as  well  as  the  personal 
advantage,  of  the  punctual  and  timely  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  particularly  those  that  may 
be  due  to  tradesmen,  who  being  really  honest. 
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and  therefore  not  making  an  exorbitant  profit, 
cannot  afford  to  give  long  credit. 

DR.    PRIESTLEY 


Though  education  were  nothing  more  than 
informing  children  of  some  truths  of  import- 
ance to  them,  relating  to  religion  and  common 
life,  yet  there  would  be  great  reason  for  it,  not- 
withstanding the  frivolous  objections  concern- 
ing the  danger  of  giving  them  prejudices. 

BISHOP    BUTLER 


Schoolmasters  (when  they  are  such  as 
they  ought  to  be)  have  it  in  their  power  to  new 
model,  and  set  right  (by  God's  blessing)  once 
in  twenty  years  a  whole  kingdom  :  or  if  it  be 
not  in  their  power  alone,  yet  it  is  certainly  so 
in  theirs  and  the  tutors  of  the  universities 
jointly. 

ADVICE  OF  A  DIVINE  TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN 


XXXIX 

IGNORANCE 

I  KNOW  no  disease  of  the  soul,  but  ignorance  ; 
not  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  of  itself:  yet 
relating  to  those  it  is  a  pernicious  evil,  the 
darkener  of  man's  life,  the  disturber  of  his 
reason,  and  common  confounder  of  truth ;  with 
which  a  man  goes  groping  in  the  dark,  no 
otherwise  than  if  he  were  blind.  Think  then 
what  an  evil  it  is,  and  what  good  the  contrary. 

BEN   JONSON 


Think  not,  sir,  that  I  call  here  only  the 
common  people  vulgar,  for  whosoever  is  igno- 
rant, be  he  potentate  or  prince,  he  may  and 
must  enter  into  the  number  of  the  vulgar. 

CERVANTES 


If  men  will  be  ignorant  and  illiterate,  let 
them  be  so  in  private,  and  to  themselves,  and 
not  set  their  defects  in  an  high  place,  to  make 
them  visible  and   conspicuous.     If  owls  will 
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not  be  hooted  at,  let  them  keep  close  within 
the  tree,  and  not  perch  upon  the  upper  boughs. 

BISHOP   SOUTH 


It  is  impossible  to  become  either  an  emi- 
nently great  or  a  truly  pious  man,  without  the 
courage  to  remain  ignorant  in  many  things. 

S.    T.    COLERIDGE 


XL 

STUDY 

In  studies  whatsoever  a  man  commandeth 
upon  himself,  let  him  set  hours  for  it ;  but 
whatsoever  is  agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him 
take  no  care  for  any  set  times  ;  for  his  thoughts 
will  fly  to  it  of  themselves,  so  as  the  spaces  of 
other  business  or  studies  will  suffice. 

BACON 

Patience  is  the  chiefest  fruit  of  study.  A 
man  by  striving  to  make  himself  a  different 
thing  from  other  men  by  much  reading,  gains 
this  chiefest  good,  that  in  all  fortunes  he  hath 
something  to  entertain  and  comfort  himself 
withal. 

SELDEN 

That  student  shall  live  miserably,  which 
like  a  camel  lies  down  under  his  burden. 

BISHOP   SOUTH 

To  know  things  well  they  should  be  known 
in  detail ;  and  as  this  is  almost  infinite,  our 
knowledge  is  always  superficial  and  imperfect. 

LA   ROCHEFOUCAULD 
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Ease  and  relaxation  are  profitable  to  all 
studies.  The  mind  is  like  a  bow,  the  stronger 
by  being  unbent. 

BEN   JONSON 


Once  I  thought  that  what  I  could  not  ap- 
prehend at  a  glance  would  never  grow  clear  to 
me  afterwards.  But  experience  has  shown 
me  the  contrary  to  be  the  case,  both  as  regards 
myself  and  others.  For  the  longer  and  the 
more  closely  things  are  considered,  the  better 
are  they  understood  and  carried  out. 

GUICCIARDINI 


That  is  the  very  nature  of  the  dilettanti, 
that  they  have  no  idea  of  the  difficulties  which 
lie  in  a  subject,  and  always  wish  to  undertake 
something  for  which  they  have  no  capacity. 

GOETHE 


I  READ  some  pieces  of  Moliere's  every  year, 
just  as,  from  time  to  time,  I  contemplate  the 
engravings  after  the  great  Italian  masters. 
For  we  little  men  are  not  able  to  retain  the 
greatness  of  such  things  within  ourselves ;  we 
must,  therefore,  return  to  them  from  time  to 
time  and  renew  our  impressions. 

GOETHE 

Take,  therefore,  all  opportunities  of  learning 
that   offer    themselves,   however    remote    the 
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matter  may  be,  from  common  life  or  common 
conversation.  Look  in  Herschel's  telescope ; 
go  into  a  chemist's  laboratory ;  if  you  see  a 
manufacturer  at  work,  remark  his  operations. 
By  this  activity  of  attention  you  will  find  in 
every  place  diversion  and  improvement. 


DR.    JOHNSON 


It  is  better  a  little  well  perceived  and  borne 
away,  than  a  great  deal  heard  and  left  behind. 

LATIMER 


Practise  all  things  chiefly  at  two  several 
times,  the  one  when  the  mind  is  best  disposed, 
the  other  when  it  is  worst  disposed ;  that  by 
the  one  you  may  gain  a  great  step,  by  the 
other  you  may  work  out  the  knots  and  stonds 
of  the  mind,  and  make  the  middle  times  more 
easy  and  pleasant. 

BACON 


If  a  man  will  begin  with  certainties,  he 
shall  end  in  doubts;  but  if  he  will  be  con- 
tent to  begin  with  doubts,  he  shall  end  in 
certainties. 

BACON 


Words  must  be  conformable  to  things,  not 
things  to  words. 

MILTON 
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Few  things  are  well  learnt  but  by  early 
precepts.  Those,  well  infused,  make  them 
natural ;  and  we  are  never  sure  of  retaining 
what  is  valuable,  till  by  a  continued  habit  we 
have  made  it  a  piece  of  us. 

HALIFAX 


Laziness  of  mind  and  inattention  are  as 
great  enemies  to  knowledge  as  incapacity  ;  for, 
in  truth,  what  difference  is  there  between  a 
man  who  will  not  and  a  man  who  cannot  be 
informed  ? 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD 


Whatever  philosophy  may  determine  of 
material  nature,  it  is  certainly  true  of  intel- 
lectual nature,  that  it  abhors  a  vacuum :  our 
minds  cannot  be  empty ;  and  evil  will  break 
in  upon  them,  if  they  are  not  preoccupied  by 
good. 

DR.  JOHNSON 


To  speculate  concerning  the  causes  of  natural 
appearances  is,  at  all  times,  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  the  human  mind  ;  it  is  more  or  less 
the  business  of  every  day  to  almost  every- 
body ;  and  to  be  able  to  account  for  such 
appearances,  and  reduce  them  to  general  rules, 
is,  in  all  cases,  a  very  high  satisfaction. 
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DR.  PRIESTLEY 


(Dittauu 
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Some  eyes  want  spectacles  to  see  things 
clearly  and  distinctly;  but  let  not  those  that 
use  them  therefore  say  nobody  can  see  clearly 
without  them :  those  who  do  so,  will  be 
thought  in  favour  with  art  (which  perhaps 
they  are  beholding  to)  a  little  too  much  to 
depress  and  discredit  nature. 

JOHN  LOCKE 


He  who  begins  by  presuming  on  his  own 
sense,  has  ended  his  studies  as  soon  as  he  has 
commenced  them. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

When  men  have  wasted  their  strength,  and 
endured  the  toil  of  study  night  and  day,  it  is 
but  a  small  parcel  of  knowledge  they  can 
attain  to,  and  they  are  forced  to  lie  down  in 
the  dust  in  the  midst  of  their  pursuit  of  it :  that 
head  that  lodges  most  sciences,  shall  with- 
in a  while  be  disfurnished  of  them  all ;  and 
the  tongue  that  speaks  most  languages  be 
silenced. 

ARCHBISHOP  LEIGHTON 


XLI 

LEARNING 

Whereto  serveth  learning  if  understanding 
be  not  joined  to  it? 

MONTAIGNE 


Know,  next  religion,  there  is  nothing  accom- 
plisheth  a  man  more  than  learning.  Learning 
in  a  lord  is  as  a  diamond  in  gold. 

FULLER 


Here,  therefore,  is  the  first  distemper  of 
learning,  when  men  study  words  and  not 
matter. 

BACON 


Knowledge  is  a  comfortable  and  neces- 
sary retreat  and  shelter  for  us  in  an  advanced 
age ;  if  we  do  not  plant  it  while  young,  it  will 
give  us  no  shade  when  we  grow  old. 

LORD  CHESTERFIELD 
139 
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Good  precepts  of  learning  be  the  eyes  of  the 
mind,  to  look  wisely  before  a  man,  which  way 
to  go  right  and  which  not. 

ROGER  ASCHAM 


A  LONG  and  manifold  experience  is,  beyond 
doubt,  of  great  profit,  but  only  to  such  as  by 
the  wisdom  of  learning  have  acquired  an 
intelligent  and  informed  judgment. 

ERASMUS 


He  who  has  raised  himself  above  the  alms- 
basket,  and,  not  content  to  live  lazily  on  scraps 
of  begged  opinions,  sets  his  own  thoughts  on 
work,  to  find  and  follow  truth,  will  (whatever 
he  lights  on)  not  miss  the  hunter's  satisfaction  ; 
every  moment  of  his  pursuit  will  reward  his 
pains  with  some  delight,  and  he  will  have 
reason  to  think  his  time  not  ill-spent,  even 
when  he  cannot  much  boast  of  any  great 
acquisition. 

JOHN  LOCKE 


Men  take  the  words  they  find  in  use  among 
their  neighbours  ;  and  that  they  may  not  seem 
ignorant  what  they  stand  for,  use  them  con- 
fidently without  much  troubling  their  heads 
about  a  certain  fixed  meaning;  whereby, 
besides  the  ease  of  it,  they  obtain  this  advan- 
tage, that  as  in  such  discourses  they  seldom 
are  in  the  right,  so  they  are  as  seldom  to  be 
convinced   that    they   are   in    the   wrong ;    it 
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being  all  one  to  go  about  to  draw  those  men 
out  of  their  mistakes,  who  have  no  settled 
notions,  as  to  dispossess  a  vagrant  of  his 
habitation  who  has  no  settled  abode.  This 
I  guess  to  be  so ;  and  every  one  may  ob- 
serve in  himself  and  others,  whether  it  be 
or  no. 

JOHN  LOCKE 

You  have  letters  but  no  learning  that  under- 
stand so  many  languages,  turn  over  so  many 
volumes,  and  yet  are  but  asleep  when  all  is 
done. 

MILTON 

Let  the  characters  of  good  things  stand 
indelibly  in  the  mind,  and  thy  thoughts  be 
active  on  them. 

SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE 

Nothing  is  well  known,  whatever  it  may 
be,  until  long  after  it  has  been  learnt. 

JOUBERT 


XLII 

READING 

Read  not  to  contradict  and  confute ;  nor  to 
believe  and  take  for  granted ;  nor  to  find  talk 
and  discourse ;  but  to  weigh  and  consider. 

BACON 

As  good  almost  kill  a  man  as  kill  a  good 
book :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable 
creature,  God's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys  a 
good  book,  kills  reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of 
God,  as  it  were,  in  the  eye. 

MILTON 

There  is  no  book  that  is  acceptable  except 
at  certain  seasons. 

MILTON 

Great  reading  without  applying  it,  is  like 
corn  heaped  that  is  not  stirred,  it  groweth 
musty. 

HALIFAX 

The  reading  of  most  men  is  like  a  wardrobe 
of  old  clothes  that  are  seldom  used. 

HALIFAX 
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We  read  far  too  many  poor  things,  thus 
losing  time  and  gaining  nothing.  We  should 
only  read  what  we  admire,  as  I  did  in  my 
youth. 

GOETHE 


As  I  live,  I  feel  more  and  more  that  litera- 
ture should  be  cheerful  and  brave-spirited,  even 
if  it  cannot  be  made  beautiful  and  pious  and 
heroic.     We  wish  it  to  be  a  green  place. 

R.    L.    STEVENSON 

Every  great  book  has  characteristics  of  its 
own  which  have  to  be  studied  like  the  character- 
istics of  a  person. 

R.    L.    NETTLESHIP- 

The  reading  of  books  which  bring  but  a  vain 
and  unprofitable  pleasure  to  the  reader,  is 
justly  misliked  of  wise  and  grave  men. 

AMIOT 

They  which  exercise  themselves  in  reading 
as  they  ought  to  do,  although  they  be  but 
young,  become  such  in  respect  of  understanding 
of  the  affairs  of  this  world,  as  if  they  were  old 
and  grey-headed  and  of  long  experience. 

AMIOT 

Every  one  shall  smell  of  that  he  is  busied  in  : 
as  those  that  stir  among  perfumes  and  spices, 
shall,  when  they  are  gone,  have  still  a  grateful 
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perfume  with  them :  so,  they  that  turn  the 
leaves  of  the  worthy  writer,  cannot  but  retain  a 
smack  of  their  long-lived  author.  They  con- 
verse with  virtue's  soul  which  he  that  writ  did 
spread  upon  his  lasting  paper.  Every  good 
line  adds  sinew  to  the  virtuous  mind  ;  and 
withal  heals  that  vice  which  would  be  spring- 
ing in  it. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 


We  talk  of  food  for  the  mind,  as  of  food  for 
the  body  :  now  a  good  book  contains  such  food 
inexhaustibly ;  it  is  a  provision  for  life,  and  for 
the  best  part  of  us  ;  yet  how  long  most  people 
would  look  at  the  best  book  before  they  would 
give  the  price  of  a  large  turbot  for  it. 

RUSKIN 


Very  ready  we  are  to  say  of  a  book,  '  How 
good  this  is — that 's  exactly  what  I  think  ! ' 
But  the  right  feeling  is,  '  How  strange  that  is  ! 
I  never  thought  of  that  before,  and  yet  I  see  it 
is  true ;  or  if  I  do  not  now,  I  hope  I  shall, 
some  day.' 

RUSKIN 

The  great  number  of  books  and  papers  of 
amusement,  which,  of  one  kind  and  another, 
daily  come  in  one's  way,  have  in  part  occa- 
sioned, and  most  perfectly  fall  in  with  and 
humour,  this  idle  way  of  reading  and  consider- 
ing   things.      By   this    means,   time   even   in 
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solitude  is  happily  got  rid  of  without  the  pain 
of  attention  :  neither  is  any  part  of  it  more  put 
to  the  account  of  idleness,  one  can  scarce  for- 
bear saying,  is  spent  with  less  thought,  than 
great  part  of  that  which  is  spent  in  reading. 

BISHOP   BUTLER 


It  is  impossible  to  become  well  instructed  if 
you  only  read  for  pleasure. 

JOUBERT 

Imagination,  adorned  with  wisdom,  is  the 
only  merit  that  can  give  value  to  a  book. 

JOUBERT 

In  the  domain  of  literature  nothing  gives  a 
man  so  heedless  and  audacious  a  spirit  as 
ignorance  of  past  times  and  a  contempt  for 
ancient  books. 

JOUBERT 

There  is  enough  time  to  read  all  the  books 
worth  reading,  if  you  can  only  get  the  mind 
for  it. 

JOWETT 


XLIII 

WRITING 

For  a  man  to  write  well,  there  are  required 
three  necessities :  to  read  the  best  authors, 
observe  the  best  speakers,  and  much  exercise 
of  his  own  style. 

BEN   JONSON 

So  that  the  sum  of  all  is,  ready  writing 
makes  not  good  writing ;  but  good  writing 
brings  on  ready  writing. 

BEN   JONSON 

Let  well-weighed  considerations,  not  stiff 
and  peremptory  assumptions,  guide  thy  dis- 
courses, pen,  and  actions. 

SIR   THOMAS    BROWNE 


HEthatendureth  no  faults  in  men's  writings 
must  only  read  his  own,  wherein  for  the  most 
part  all  appeareth  white. 

SIR  THOMAS   BROWNE 

UG 
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An  author  is  not  to  write  all  he  can,  but 
rather  all  he  ought. 

DRYDEN 


Intense  study  of  the  Bible  will  keep  any 
writer  from  being  vulgar  in  point  of  style. 

S.    T.    COLERIDGE 

I  WOULD  advise  any  young  man  beginning  to 
compose,  to  do  it  as  fast  as  he  can,  to  get  a 
habit  of  having  his  mind  to  start  promptly ;  it 
is  so  much  more  difficult  to  improve  in  speed 
than  in  accuracy. 

DR.   JOHNSON 

*  Little  and  good,'  says  the  proverb ;  and  it 
must  needs  be  that  he  who  talks  or  writes  much 
shall  write  or  talk  much  trash ;  whereas  a 
few  subjects  may  all  be  well  condensed  and 
digested. 

GUICCIARDINI 


A  reader  is  both  amazed  and  enchanted  to 
come  across  a  natural  style  ;  because  where  he 
expected  to  find  an  author  he  finds  a  man. 

PASCAL 

He  who  makes  man  better  known  to  man 
takes  the  first  step  towards  healing  the  wounds 
which  man  inflicts  on  man. 

T.  H.   GREEN 
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He  that  will  write  well  in  any  tongue,  must 
follow  this  counsel  of  Aristotle,  to  speak  as  the 
common  people  do,  to  think  as  wise  men  do; 
and  so  should  every  man  understand  him,  and 
the  judgment  of  wise  men  allow  him. 

ROGER   ASCHAM 


What  is  needed  in  writing  is  not  only  to 
attract  and  retain  the  attention,  but  also  to 
satisfy  it. 

JOUBERT 

It  is  not  enough  to  make  what  you  say 
audible,  you  should  also  make  it  visible ; 
memory,  intelligence,  imagination  should  all 
in  equal  measure  be  brought  into  play. 

JOUBERT 

He  who  writes  with  ease,  believes  himself  to 
have  more  talent  than  he  really  has.  To  the 
making  of  a  good  writer  natural  facility  should 
be  matched  with  acquired  difficulty. 

JOUBERT 


XLIV 

POETRY 

Poetry  must  not  be  meddled  with  by  jesters, 
nor  by  the  ignorant  vulgar,  incapable  of  know- 
ing or  esteeming  the  treasures  that  are  locked 
up  in  her. 

CERVANTES 

A  POET  deserves  not  the  name  while  he 
only  speaks  out  his  few  subjective  feelings ; 
but  as  soon  as  he  can  appropriate  to  himself, 
and  express  the  world,  he  is  a  poet.  Then  he 
is  inexhaustible,  and  can  be  always  new,  while 
a  subjective  nature  has  soon  talked  out  his 
little  soul,  and  is  at  last  ruined  by  mannerism. 

GOETHE 

To  please  me  a  poem  must  be  either  music 
or  sense ;  if  it  is  neither,  I  confess  I  cannot 
interest  myself  in  it. 

S.    T.    COLERIDGE 

Poetry  is  something  more  than  good  sense, 
but  it  must  be  good  sense,  at  all  events ;  just 
as  a  palace  is  more  than  a  house,  but  it  must 
be  a  house,  at  least. 

S.    T.    COLERIDGE 
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Poetry  should  be  rather  like  a  Curanto, 
short  and  nimbly  lofty,  than  a  dull  lesson  of 
a  day  long. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 

Poetry  lifts  a  man  to  nobleness,  and  is 
never  in  any  rightly,  but  it  makes  him  of  a 
royal  and  capacious  soul. 

OWEN    FELLTHAM 


The  Man  of  Science  seeks  truth  as  a  remote 
and  unknown  benefactor  ;  he  cherishes  and 
loves  it  in  his  solitude  ;  the  Poet,  singing  a 
song  in  which  all  human  beings  join  with  him, 
rejoices  in  the  presence  of  Truth  as  our  visible 
friend  and  hourly  companion.  Poetry  is  the 
breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge ;  it  is 
the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the 
countenance  of  all  science. 

WILLIAM   WORDSWORTH 


For  poesy  must  not  be  drawn  by  the  ears, 
it  must  be  gently  led,  or  rather  it  must  lead  ; 
which  was  partly  the  cause  that  made  the 
ancient  learned  affirm,  it  was  a  divine  and  no 
human  skill,  since  all  other  knowledges  lie 
ready  for  any  that  have  strength  of  wit :  a 
poet  no  industry  can  make,  if  his  own  genius 
be  not  carried  into  it. 

SIR   PHILIP   SIDNEY 


XLV 

ART 

Art  is  long,  life  short,  judgment  difficult, 
opportunity  transient.  To  act  is  easy,  to 
think  is  hard  ;  to  act  according  to  our  thought 
is  troublesome. 

GOETHE 

Practice  and  habit  must,  in  every  art,  fill 
up  the  voids  which  genius  and  temper  in  their 
fluctuations  will  so  often  leave. 

GOETHE 

Personality  is  everything  in  art  and 
poetry ;  nevertheless  there  are  many  weak 
personages  among  the  modern  critics  who  do 
not  admit  this,  but  look  upon  a  great  per- 
sonality in  a  work  of  poetry  or  art  merely  as 
a  kind  of  trifling  appendage. 

GOETHE 

A  little  originality  is  more  esteemed  and 
sought  for  than  the  greatest  acquired  talent, 
because  it  throws  a  new  light  upon  things,  and 
is  peculiar  to  the  individual. 

HAZLITT 
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Life  is  a  poor  thing,  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced,  without  an  art,  that  always  waits 
for  us  and  is  always  new.  Art  and  marriage 
are  two  very  good  standby s. 

R.  L.  STEVENSON 


O  THE  height  and  depth  of  novelty  and 
worth  in  any  art !  and  O  that  I  am  privileged 
to  swim  and  shoulder  through  such  oceans. 

R.  L.  STEVENSON 


Real  art,  whether  ideal  or  realistic,  addresses 
precisely  the  same  feeling,  and  seeks  the  same 
qualities — significance  or  charm. 

R.  L.  STEVENSON 


Most  people,  when  they  take  what  they 
call  the  artistic  point  of  view,  really  do  no 
such  thing.  They  have  no  conception,  as  a 
rule,  of  the  distance  of  their  ordinary  life  from 
that  which  the  artist  represents. 

R.  L.  NETTLESHIP 


What  one  most  wants  is  to  be  made  to 
admits  not  in  words  only,  but  in  feeling,  that 
in  order  to  experience  anything  at  all  great, 
we  have  got  to  lift  ourselves  up  to  it,  not  to 
pull  it  down  to  ourselves :  and  that  so  far  art 
is  not  a  pastime  any  more   than  politics  or 
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religion,  though  it  is  a  real  recreation  if  we 
do  succeed  in  lifting  ourselves  up  to  it. 

R.  L.  NETTLESHIP 

'TiS  a  kind  of  maxim  which  everybody  takes 
up  without  examination,  that  tastes  are  not  to 
be  disputed  ;  meanwhile  there  is  nothing  more 
certain,  than  that  there  is  a  good  and  a  bad 
taste,  and  it  would  be  a  good  service  to  the 
world  to  make  it  sensible  to  this  difference. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

It  is  indisputably  evident  that  a  great  part 
of  every  man's  life  must  be  employed  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  the  exercise  of  genius. 
Invention,  strictly  speaking,  is  little  more  than 
a  new  combination  of  those  images  which  have 
been  previously  gathered  and  deposited  in  the 
memory ;  nothing  can  come  of  nothing ;  he 
who  has  laid  up  no  materials  can  produce  no 
combinations. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 


The  value  and  rank  of  every  art  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mental  labour  employed  in  it, 
or  the  mental  pleasure  produced  by  it. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 

It  is  not  the  eye,  it  is  the  mind  which  the 
painter  of  genius  desires  to  address. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 
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Whosoever  loves  not  pictures,  is  injurious 
to  truth,  and  all  the  wisdom  of  poetry. 

BEN  JONSON 


To  the  materialist  philosopher  beauty  is  but 
an  accident  and  an  exception,  and  therefore 
rare ;  to  the  idealist  beauty  is  the  rule,  the 
law,  the  universal  to  which  every  form  reverts, 
so  soon  as  the  accidental  is  withdrawn.  Why 
are  we  ugly?  because  we  are  not  in  the 
angelic  state,  because  we  are  sinful,  morose, 
miserable. 

AMIEL 


The  poets,  orators,  and  rhetoricians  of  anti- 
quity are  continually  enforcing  this  position 
— that  all  the  arts  receive  their  perfection  from 
an  ideal  beauty,  superior  to  what  is  to  be  found 
in  individual  nature. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 


Experience  is  all  in  all,  but  it  is  not  every 
one  who  profits  by  experience ;  and  most 
people  err,  not  so  much  from  want  of  capacity 
to  find  their  object,  as  from  not  knowing  what 
object  to  pursue.  This  great  ideal  perfec- 
tion and  beauty  are  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
heavens,  but  upon  the  earth.  They  are  about 
us  and  upon  every  side  of  us. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 
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Beauty  and  simplicity  have  so  great  a  share 
in  the  composition  of  a  great  style,  that  he  who 
has  acquired  them  nas  little  else  to  learn. 

SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 


Wisdom  is  the  beginning  of  the  beautiful. 

JOUBERT 


XLVI 

WIT   AND    PEDANTRY 

It  must  be  confessed  that  wit  gives  an  edge 
to  sense  and  recommends  it  extremely. 

WILLIAM    PENN 

It  is  many  times  expedient  that  things 
really  ridiculous  should  appear  such,  that 
they  may  be  sufficiently  loathed  and  shunned  ; 
and  to  render  them  such  is  the  part  of  a 
facetious  wit,  and  usually  can  only  be  com- 
passed thereby. 

BARROW 

Women  ought  not  to  know  their  own  wit, 
because  then  they  will  be  showing  it  and  so 
spoil  it. 

SELDEN 

Some  men  have  acted  courage  who  had  it 
not ;  but  no  man  can  act  wit,  if  nature  doth 
not  teach  him  his  part.  True  wit  is  always 
revenged  upon  any  false  pretender  that 
meddleth  with  it. 

HALIFAX 
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Pedantry  is  the  too  frequent  or  unseason- 
able obtruding  our  own  knowledge  in  common 
discourse,  and  placing  too  great  a  value  upon 
it ;  by  which  definition,  men  of  the  court,  or 
the  army,  may  be  as  guilty  of  pedantry,  as 
a  philosopher  or  a  divine ;  and  it  is  the  same 
fault  in  women  when  they  are  overcopious 
upon  the  subject  of  their  petticoats,  or  their 
fans,  or  their  china. 

SWIFT 

The  good  schoolmaster  out  of  his  school 
is  no  whit  pedantical  in  carriage  or  discourse ; 
contenting  himself  to  be  rich  in  Latin,  though 
he  doth  not  jingle  with  it  in  every  company 
wherein  he  comes. 

FULLER 

All  distinguished  men  who  in  their  mode 
of  life  adopt  a  sort  of  regularity  and  firm 
principles,  who  have  reflected  much,  and  who 
do  not  trifle  with  the  affairs  of  life,  may  very 
easily  appear  to  be  pedants  in  the  eyes  of 
superficial  observers. 

GOETHE 

Admiration  is  the  only  road  to  excellence. 

R.    L.    STEVENSON 

I  DO  hear  them  say  often,  some  men  are  not 
witty,  because  they  are  not  everywhere  witty ; 
than  which  nothing  is  more  foolish. 

BEN  JONSON 
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